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A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


In David’s ancient city 
A little child was born, 
And laid in rocky manger 
Upon this Christmas morn ; 
In weakness watched and tended 
By peasant maiden poor, 
Where ox and ass found shelter 
Within a stable door, 


And yet that lowly infant 
Himself was God most high, 

Who left his throne of glory 
To suffer and to die; 

He stooped to take our nature, 
That we might rise to be 

His faithful loving children 
Through all eternity. 


And year by year as Christmas 
Rejoices old and young, 

And homes are doubly happy, 
And thankful hymns are sung ; 

In hearts that love his coming 
The Saviour still is born: 

May we by faith behold him 
Anew on Christmas morn. 

Sunday Magazine. S. M. GIDLEy. 


CHARLES LAMB, 


DEAR heart ! from dim Elizabethan days 

Surely thy feet strayed to our garish noon; 

Thou should’st have walked beneath a yellow- 
ing moon, 

In some old garden’s green, enchanted ways, 

With Herrick and Ben Jonson ; while in praise 

Of his lady thrilled the nightingale’s full 
tune, — 

And he grown still, these sang, ’neath skies of 
June, 

That bent to hear, catches and roundelays. 

In fair converse, thou might’st have wanderéd 

With Burton’s self, the master whose rare 
thought 

Makes Melancholy glad the heart like wine ; 

In thy earth-day, these fair compeers were 


dead ; 
How pleasant was their laughter, had they 
caught 
The sallies of thy humor, quaint and fine ! 
Spectator. KATHARINE TYNAN, 


IN THE GOLDEN GLOW. 
Lo! broken up and melted is the sky 
Into an ocean of immensity, 
Where golden islands swim in golden light 
Too vast and shining-clear for mortal sight; 


And day is ebbing far ; but, ere it goes, 

All the deep passion of its splendor flows 

About thy beauty in a rolling tide 

Straight from heaven’s gates, and thou art 
glorified, 


Oh, that the burning sunset could but speak 

Those burning thoughts for which all words 
are weak ; 

Could tell how my whole love to thee is given, 

Quenchless and pure as very fire from heaven! 


Ah! lift the wonders of that amber hair, 

And turn on me thine eyes, oh, sweet and fair ! 
And let their pity meet the love in mine — 
Pity and love akin, and both divine ! 


All The Year Round. 


FOR A FORTHCOMING PICTURE BY MR. 
ALMA TADEMA. 


(Adapted from the Greek Anthology, lib. xii., 8.) 
THE GARLAND-WEAVER, 


To-DAY, when dawn was young, I went 
Before the garland-weaver’s stall, 

And saw a girl whose beauty sent, 
Like stars of autumn when de y fall, 

An arrow of swift fire that left 

Glory upon the gloom it cleft. 


Roses she wove to make a wreath, 
And roses were her cheeks and lips, 

And faintly flushed the flowers beneath 
The roses of her finger-tips ; 

She saw me stand in mute amaze, 

And rosy blushes met my gaze. 


“O flower that weavest flowers,” I said ; 
“Fair crown, where myrtle-blossoms white 
Mingle with Cyprian petals red 
For love’s ineffable delight ! 
Tell me what god or hero blest 
Shall bind thy garland to his breast : 


“Or can it be that even I 

Who am thy slave to save or slay, 
With price of prayers and tears may buy 
Thy roses ere they fade away ?” 

She smiled, and deeper blushed, and laid 
One finger on her lip and said : 


“ Peace, lest my father hear !’?— then drew 
A blossom from the crown, and pressed 
Its perfume to the pinks that blew 

Upon the snow-wreath of her breast, 
And kissed, and gave the flower to be 
Sweet symbol of assent to me. 


Roses and wreaths with shy pretence, 

As for a bridal feast, I bought ; 

And veiling all love’s vehemence 

In languor, bade the flowers be brought 
To deck my chamber by the maid 

Whose lips on mine shall soon be laid. 


The hour hath struck: she’s near, she’s 
near !— 

O Love, a new and fairer shrine 

I promise thee, if thou wilt hear 

Thy suppliant’s prayer, and make her 
mine ! — 

Smile, Love, upon this suit, to be 

Forever blessed by her and me! 





Academy. J. A. SyMonpDs, 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

IT is not wonderful in an age of obtru- 
sive artifice in art, and sham sentiment 
like the present, that Mr. Browning should 
have written long with little appreciation ; 
it is rather wonderful that the public ap- 
preciation of so intensely sincere a poet 
as he is should be now steadily growing. 

Our necessarily brief study of Browning 
may appropriately be prefaced by some 
recent words of Matthew Arnold, where 
he tells us to conceive of poetry more 
worthily than it has hitherto been the 
custom to conceive it. *“* More and more,” 
he says, “mankind will discover that we 
have to turn to poetry to interpret life for 
us, to console and sustain us. Science 
will appear incomplete without it, for well 
does Wordsworth call poetry the impas- 
sioned expression which is in the counte- 
nance of all science, the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge.” But Aristotle 
had long since observed that the supe- 
riority of poetry over history consists in 
its possessing a higher truth and a higher 
seriousness. How opposed this view is 
to current and fashionable theories need 
not be pointed out. An elegant amuse- 
ment for the leisure of a cultured class, a 
dainty trifle, the taste for which is mostly 
outgrown with youth, that is what some 
reckon it. Critics inculcate that the form 
is all, and the substance nothing. This 
theory is assuredly fathered by men them- 
selves impotent in respect of thought, in 
the interest of a metre-mongering school 
equally sterile. It is a theory misbegot- 
ten by critical wind upon mere versified 
vacuity. And accordingly we-have elab- 
orate metrical manufactures, destitute of 
inspiration, the sense sliding from one 
empty verbal abstraction to another, as 
on thin tinkling ice, often melodious, in- 
deed, but affording no foothold or grasp 
upon definite thought, or distinct image, 
or sincere human feeling. This may be 
an innocent amusement for idle persons, 
but hardly worthy the attention of strenu- 
ous men in so serious a life as human life 
is bound for most of us to be. At the 
very antipodes of all this stands Brown- 
ing. Moreover, what we look for in good 
poetry, likely to endure beyond the hour’s 





passing fashion, is originality, a term much 
abused, but rightly implying a distinctive 
personality, a man thinking, seeing, and 
feeling, in his own way behind the words; 
whereas there is a great deal of cultivated 
verse, which is merely a fair echo of other 
men’s voices. Now, in Browning, we 
have most marked originality — marked, 
I will say, to the verge of mannerism. 

From careful renewed study I derive 
the impression, not so much of a Jyrist or 
singer (though he is this sometimes), as 
of a seer of vital truth in the concrete 
forms of human life, an interpreter of it, 
with eminent capacity also for presenting 
it dramatically. I have never fully felt 
the happiness of Mr. Arnold’s definition 
of poetry as a criticism of dife, for after all 
is said, poetry and criticism as a rule are 
precisely opposed. It is less the function 
of poetry to analyse and discriminate than 
to synthesize and create; yet this phrase 
does happily describe a good deal of Mr. 
Browning’s work. He delights in subtle 
psychological analysis of motive. And in 
his best poems, he usually tells the story, 
or presents his dramatic situations, pal- 
pably to enforce some idea with which 
they are pregnant. 

There is a school with considerable in- 
fluence just now, called the “* Art-for-Art” 
school, and its votaries tell us that the 
moral is nothing in art. Certainly Mr. 
Browning differs from them; the moral is 
a great dealto him. But then there are 
morals and morals. The significance of 
life is more to him than it is to good peo- 
ple who write tracts. Human life is an 
infinitely complex divine mystery, rich, 
ineffable, to be prisoned in no philosophi- 
cal formula, or code of moral rules. One 
is a little shy, therefore, of the excellent 
lessons appreciative disciples will find us 
in a favorite author : one is apt to suspect 
the clever conjuror of himself putting in 
what he so ingeniously drags out. True 
works of art, like works of nature, are so 
incommensurable. So many lessons lie 
dormant there, which the very genius who 
created them did not even himself sus- 
pect — or at least beheld but dimly — and 
we rather resent being pinned down to 
one lesson, as it may chance to strike the 
amiable and ingenious disciple. Still, of 








course, the meaning deduced will be val- 
uable according to the folly or wisdom of 
the critic. Yet, when we are told by the 
more airy and academic of our instructors 
that true art only blossoms for the beauty 
and pleasantness of blooming, we hesitate 
a little. There is beauty and beauty, 
pleasure and pleasure. What if the Aigh- 
est kind of beauty and pleasure involve 
ugliness and pain — aye, moral approval 
and disapproval — this hateful element of 
profit, as well as that more favorite one 
of amusement? The great dramatic poet, 
while he unravels before us the tangled 
skein of life’s so intricate mystery, in the 
very act of creating, also illuminates, with 
his own profound spiritual insight, the 
heights and depths of life, with signifi- 
cance we could never have discovered for 
ourselves. And how are you to obtain 
that highest kosmic unity which tragic art 
demands, without such intuition of central 
universal truth underlying the common 
facts of life as they appear to ordinary 
eyes? Historic chronicles, realistic tales, 
but no tragic poetry without this. Every 
great work of Aéschylus, Sophocles, and 
Shakespeare, is thus universal in signifi- 
cance, representative of some grand law 
of human destiny, some abiding relations 
of humanity with God. The colossal per- 
sonages of the Oresteia, Prometheus, 
Hamlet, Romeo, Juliet, Faust, are not our 
neighbors over the way, but in their 
breathing individuality are eternal ideals 
also. In proportion therefore to a man’s 
own spiritual and intellectual calibre, I do 
not say for practical, but for prophetic 
and imaginative purposes — and this apart 
from the question of inspiration — will be 
the degree of abiding value in the poetry 
he creates. So that for critics to com- 
mend us to poets without moral sense is 
more ridiculous than for them to commend 
us to painters afflicted with color-blind- 
ness, or musicians without ear. If aman 
is to represent more than the mere sur- 
face of life, he must see it truly, or else 
distort it— must discriminate light from 
shadow, spiritual beauty from deformity, 
variety of moral as well as mental shape, 
and tone, and tint, all the soul-notes that 
contrasted and combined make human 
music, the inevitable consequences that 
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nature has assigned to moral good and 
evil. Else you will have reiterated photo- 
graphs of low passions and mean motives, 
which, except as a foil to the higher as- 
pects of life, and either as assisting to 
develop, or, at least, as antagonistic to the 
nobler elements of our nature, palpably 
corrupting and disintegrating, can only be 
repulsive to sane people, and therefore 
bad as art. Would you call a mana great 
painter if he (though never so skilfully) 
could paint you ovly varieties of leprosy 
and skin disease? Besides, without a 
clear vision of what conscience reveals, of 
its compensations and reproaches, of the 
dreadful desolating dragon-brood engen- 
dered by sin and sin’s congeners, no 
tragedy, no true moving picture of life is 
possible. Now, Browning presents you 
with thoroughly sound and wholesome 
views of life —even if at times he stirs 
up the rotteness of it alittle too curiously. 
But he does not persistently od¢rude dis- 
ease upon you. If you have Guido, in 
“The Ring and the Book,” you have also 
the holy child Pompilia,and Caponsacchi, 
the frivolous but generous soul, capable of 
regeneration through the combined effect 
of Pompilia’s virtues, wrongs, and the dia- 
bolical depths to which selfishness has 
descended in Guido, her husband. The 
poet’s outlook upon life is large and lib- 
eral, but deep also and sane, so that we 
are braced by his revelations of what he 
sees, better able to live and enjoy our own 
life, bear our own sorrows and disappoint- 
ments, die our own death “in sure and 
certain hope.” And although I cannot 
agree with the ultra-Browningites that the 
defectiveness and obscurity of his style is 
a positive merit — because, forsooth, a 
treasure is valuable in proportion to the 
trouble it costs to find—yet I do think 
the rough shell is well worth breaking 
open, if there be so true a pearl as there 
is in this case within, 


Grand rough old Martin Luther 
Bloomed fables, flowers on furze, 


as our poet says. 

Though he has written little pure drama, 
yet, on the whole, he is the most eminent 
dramatic poet of modern England; while 
as lyrist, as singer, he cannot compete 
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with Tennyson, whose form is as felici- 
tous as his subject-matter is richly sensu- 
ous, intellectual, and spiritual. But I do 
not think any post-Elizabethan dramas of 
our literature have surpassed, and only 
one or two have rivalled, the “ Blot in the 
’*Scutcheon,” and “ Colombe’s Birthday.” 
These are full of movement, of action, of 
various passion; they pulsate with life 
and emotion; the plot is noble and ele- 
vated; they abound in characters delin- 
eated by a master’s hand; while “ Co- 
lombe’s Birthday” is not directly, but 
indirectly stimulating, and humanizing 
in the highest degree. Pompilia, indeed, 
in “ The Ring and the Book,” who, at the 
beginning, comes very near Goethe’s 
Margaret for gracious maidenhood, grows 
too intellectual and Browningesque to- 
wards the end. It is far otherwise with 
Colombe, who, budding a pure, high-born 
maiden in the opening scenes, rejoicing in 
her own fair world and little regarding 
others, blossoms amid the storms of ad- 
versity, under the lovelight of a lover of 
noble nature, though of low birth, into the 
highest type of womanhood, renouncing 
the grandest prizes of the world, and de- 
voting herself, through the consecrating 
influence of this one love, to the allevia- 
tion and amelioration of the lot of those in 
need. I know not any drama showing 
more delicate insight into the shy matur- 
ing of a woman’s affection, checked and 
chilled by the cold breath of convention, 
yet ripened by the vision of a herdic soul’s 
devotion, ever itself deepening and broad- 
ening in purity and self-renouncement 
through his love for her. These plays 


abound in beautiful poetry, appropriate to | 


the place in which it occurs, while indis- 
criminately euphuistic diction in season 
and out is entirely, and most righteously, 
in spite of all the bad, fashionable, aca- 
demic critics of the passing hour, abjured 
by Browning. But assuredly this utterly 
dramatic Shakspearian manner of unroll- 
ing the royal robe of human life before us 
seamless and unrent is not that ordinarily 
congenial to him, Usually the inventor 
prefers to pull his mechanism to pieces, 
and show us how it works; the gardener 
plucks up his growing flower to display 
the roots and manner of organization. 








There is probably implied here less sure 
vision into the objective manifestations of 
character, into how it must inevitably un- 
fold itself in collision with its fellows. 
Thus Browning does not always afford us 
clearly constructed plots; his narratives 
do not develop themselves smoothly; he 
is not interested in the progress of the 
events themselves. The enormously vo- 
luminous “ Ring and the Book” shows 
wonderfully acute and varied knowledge 
of life; but it is revealed through mono- 
logues, wherein many persons comment 
from their special point of view on a few 
incidents only. His play of “ Strafford” 
deals with a grand national theme; and 
in Pym we have the strongly delineated 
figure of one of our great national heroes 
admirably contrasted with poor Strafford, 
and the weak, unreliable King Charles; 
but the plot seems rather confused, and 
the movement of the whole action some- 
what indistinct. It contains, however, a 
noble passage of poetry at the close, 
wherein the poet, while impartially just to 
Strafford, seems to show, in the final utter- 
ance of Pym, that his own sympathy is 
with England in her liberal career of 
progress. : 

But, on the other hand, the delineation 
of a popular agitator in “ A Soul’s Trage- 
dy” is almost cynical, and not very happy, 
while “ Hohenstiel Schwangau” seems a 
quite unveraciously lenient, as well as 
rather unpoetical, portrait of the man 
whom the greatest European poet of our 
generation, Victor Hugo, chastised with 
scorpions in his “ Chdtiments,” and the 
“* Histoire d’un Crime.’ The “ Patriot,” 
however, is an excellent satire on the 
fickleness of mobs. 

“ Pippa Passes,” again, is but a series 
of dramatic scenes, linked together as by 
God’s own sunshine, sweet child-Pippa, 
the innocent bird-song of whose young 
heart falls, without her knowledge, though 
with momentous effect, upon the ears of 
guilty worldly souls who hear. The epi- 
sode of Ottima and Sebald with their 
adulterous loves, after the murder by Ot- 
tima of her old husband, is one of the 
most tremendous things in English drama, 
as, in a vivid flash of lightning, the whole 
ghastly scene starts out upon you; you 











hear the blood-stained couple talk, and 
see them move. It is of Shakespearian 
power. 

Now, there are distinctly two schools of 
epic and dramatic art —one synthetic, 
objective, the other analytic, reflective, 
didactic. Certainly the former is the 





more perfectly dramatic; but great poets 


though belonging distinctively to one or | 
other school. The way of Aéschylus and | 
Sophocles is not that of Homer, Chaucer, | 
Shakespeare, Scott, Thackeray, Balzac, | 
Byron; but more akin to that of the 
greatest modern artists in general, Victor 
Hugo, Shelley, Wordsworth, George 
Sand, Browning, Wagner, George Eliot. 
But, of course, that is not to say that an 
artist never writes in the manner less 
characteristic of him. For good or evil, 
the age has grown self-conscious, analytic, 
metaphysical, scientific. And the most 
important artists will assuredly reflect 
this temper of their age. Does it not 
seem silly, as well as unthankful, to re- 
sent this? to condemn such work because 
itis unlike the old? It is a product sz 
generis; itis so much added to the old 
work, for which let us be thankful. Brown- 
ing peers microscopically into far-away 
influencing causes, and remote, intricate- 
ly mingled motives; these interest him 
almost more than the conduct to which 
they lead. And why not? But the work 
is proportionately less dramatic. For 
character is here presented in its more 
isolated and passive aspects. In this 
kind of work it is nearly impossible that 
the analyst should not color the repre- 
sentation very manifestly from looking 
through his own special glasses; his lens 
will not be quite achromatic. In dramatic 
poetry proper the creator is a centre, 
radiating alien individuality, rather than 
diffusing his own peculiar subjective idio- 
syncrasy among the works of his hand. 
His characters possess him, rather than 
he them. Curiously enough in the vol- 
ume called “ Pachiarotto,” Mr. Browning 
seems to disclaim all self-revelation. 
Now, if this be a merit, is it true of him; 
and if it be true of him, is ita merit? To 
both questions I answer, Vo. You don’t 
want a mere impassive mirror, reflecting 
surfaces, but a man, selecting vital char- 
acteristics. Even Shakespeare reveals 


himself in the sanner of his representa- 
tion of life; all genius must. Far more 
is this true of Browning, even if he had | 
not written many poems obviously self. | 
revealing. But every dramatist is self- 
revealing by the emphasis and tone of his 
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delineations; while Browning comments 
like a chorus upon the action, both per- 
sonally, and through one pretty obviously 
his mouthpiece. 

The old truths remain, but their body 
and appearance change. They return, 
indeed, enriched with the result of their 


!own denial, with the doubt thrown upon 
have always blended the two manners, | 


them, which has caused them to be re- 
moulded, and recast more perfectly. And 
so when science cried, “ Overturn! over- 
turn!” and the old creed suffered obscu- 
ration, arose prophets and poets of denial 
and despair, with their divinely appointed 
work todo. For who can give us a com- 
plete philosophy of life? We must gather 
together the special vital aspects of the 
whole, each artist was gifted to see. 
Shelley, Byron, Carlyle, Leopardi passed ; 
we have Victor Hugo, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Hegel, Fichte, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, James Hinton. Is this a strange 
doctrine, that great poets think? Did 
not Dante, Milton, Lucretius? They do 
think, but with all their faculties fused 
into one organ, instead of with a wrong- 
fully isolated, and, therefore, crippled 
function, the logical understanding only. 
Milton and Dante have powerfully helped 
to mould theology; and in this spiritual 
crisis, produced mainly by scientific dis- 
covery, men will look more and more, I 
think, to poets who are prophets also. 
And so I shall presently inquire briefly 
what salient lessons Browning has taught 
us. 
But we have first to note his peculiar 
skill in psychological analysis, and espe- 
cially in a region which he has made quite 
his own, wherein he has enriched our lit- 
erature with such subtle studies as no 
other writer has given us —the twilight 
land of moral sophistry, where it is hard 
indeed to discriminate between true and 
false, religious and worldly, vulgar and 
ideal, good and evil or mean motives, 
where they are ever passing into one an- 
other, the Protean soul ever eluding her 
own self-knowledge, and the knowledge 
of others, by assuming infinite masks and 
shapes. Nor is this region so unfamiliar 
to the accustomed inward life of most of 
us, after all — for how mixed are motives 
even in our very religion, and the most 
ostensibly disinterested actions of life! 
To this class of work belong Paracelsus, 
Sludge, Blougram — and wonderfully clev- 
er studies they are, especially the two 
last; though these are hardly poetry, 
while Paracelsus is. The pictures of 
casuistically and scholastically trained 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics; shrewd, 
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ambitious, worldly, like Ogniben in the 
“ Soul’s Tragedy ;” sensual and supersti- 
tious, as Fra Lippo Lippi, the monk of 
the Spanish cloister, and the old dying 
bishop, who orders his tomb at St. Prax- 
ed’s Church; or semi sceptical, outwardly 
conforming men of the world, like Blou- 
gram; these are quite unique and inimit- 
able. Browning seems positively to revel, 
as though for the mere mental gladiator- 
ship, suppleness of soul’s wrist, swift, 
dazing play of intellectual fence, in these 
labyrinthine convolutions of juggling 
sophistry, wherein some unseen adver- 
sary is confounded by sheer devilry of 
the understanding, and the worse often 
made to appear the better reason. He is 
many-sided in sympathy, sees all round 
and far away, and, therefore, perhaps, is 
unable to take one side very pronounced- 
ly. He even sees what may be said for 
an error, a bad cause, or a bad man, their 
redeeming or modifying qualities, and 
what a bad man has to say for himself. 
So far he becomes his afologist, finds a 
soul of good in things evil. That is not- 
ably so in “ The Ring and the Book,” in 
Sludge, and Blougram. Guido and Blou- 
gram are in perfect dramatic keeping; all 
they say is a perfectly natural self-revela- 
tion of their native unloveliness; it must 
be confessed that the studies are some- 
what unsavory from their merciless real- 
ism, where not a wart or a wen is left out. 

Another of these persons, but a secular 
person in this case, is the elder man, the 
lord in “*The Inn Album” —a powerful 
narrative —for the two other people, the 
upright and just, though somewhat stern, 
soured, and merciless woman, and the 
young millionaire whom she saves, are 
absolutely veracious portraits; but the 
tempter has no redeeming quality what- 
ever, he is a moral monster; and do we 
want Iago so minutely vivisected over 
and over again? 

But Sludge is, though very clever, I 
think, one of Browning’s less perfectly 
dramatic studies. His favorite method is 
to make these people analyze themselves 
in their own fashion, in a monologue ad- 
dressed to some imaginary interlocutor. 
But in a sketch like Sludge, you too much 
see Browning looking into his subject, 
and giving his own version of what he 
sees, though ostensibly in the voice of 
the self-apologist. He is talking inside a 
lay figure. ‘The author’s acute glance 
discerns all the influences that would 
mould, mar, and corrupt sucha man as he 
takes Sludge to be, and makes him com- 
ment on these; though to him probably 





the process of his own degeneration 
would not have been at all such as he 
could be so fully aware of, and be able to 
trace thus distinctly with his finger. 
Moreover, he displays a wealth of far- 
reaching speculation, and opulence of in- 
tellectual resource, a fertility and clever- 
ness in special pleading, which we can 
scarcely attribute to the poor creature, 
whom here and there the author lets us 
see he intends to represent. Assuredly 
long monologues, laying bare the inter- 
minable inner processes of one over-in- 
tellectualized and self-conscious mind, are 
apt to be wearisome. Besides which, the 
writer’s very marked and mannered idio- 
syncrasy of expression is usually lent to 
his different characters. And you feel at 
times as if they were too much made 
mouthpieces for the abstruse, though in- 
teresting, reflections which the writer de- 
sires to utter on various topics. 

Though I yield to no one in very warm 
admiration for a great deal of Browning’s 
work, especially the earlier work, yet I 
confess I do feel that verse is not always 
the fitting and inevitable medium for many 
of these utterances. And | judge by the 
canon he himself has furnished in the 
verses he entitles “ Transcendentalism,” 
— where he tells a brother in the craft not 
to take a harp into his hands, and after 
much preluding “speak bare words across 
the chords,” however excellent, but to 
drape his ideas in sights and sounds. 
There is too much mere arguing, not 
enough appeal to the intuitions, emotions, 
perceptions, imagination. And the style 
accordingly wants proportionate poetic 
distinction, wants dignity; but if sound 
substance be necessary to the best po- 
etry, a noble form is equally required. 
Browning’s is not a winning style — the 
mere witchery of words is too often ab- 
sent — we are under no spell of enchant- 
ment. His lines are not “in love with 
the progress of their own beauty ;’’ it is 
rather our bare intellect that is strained 
to understand the literary conundrums 
proposed to us. Perfect poetry involves 
the perfect harmony of word, meaning, 
mood, and sound, with dignity or loveli- 
ness either of subject, or interpretation; 
though an obtrusively artificial, is to a 
noble style as the deportment of a danc- 
ing master is to the unaffected demeanor 
of agentleman. But we want the vola- 
tile thought or feeling preserved for us 
in the crystal of pellucid expression, made 
a world-heritage in the amber of a happy 
phrase. That is eminently the character- 
istic of Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, and 
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also of Tennyson — occasionally too of 
lesser lights, like Gray, and Campbell. 

Of course, fine philosophical poetry,* 
which is the imaginative expression of 
profound thought in symbol and metaphor, 
or phrase of high degree, demands corre- 
sponding attention and capacity on the 
part of the reader; and good poetry in 
general, indeed, demands this. But un- 
necessary intellectual strain the reader 
usually loves to be spared in poetry by a 
careful and captivating manner on the 
part of the poet —in the best poetry the 
very images and words lead him captive 
as with a chain of flowers, with “strains 
of linked sweetness long drawn out,” by 
the mere instinctive selection of harmoni- 
ous ideas, images, and words, whose very 
sound and subtle associations prolong 
and rivetthe charm. While in Browning, 
not only is the grammatical construction 
difficult — from long parentheses, and side 
eddies of comment on subjects not in 
close relationship with the main theme, 
inversions of the parts of speech, and 
strange elisions — but the metre appears 
seldom as an outgrowth from the ideas, 
rather as an extraneous piece of adopted 
ingenuity, the grotesque cleverness of 
which, indeed, is rather diverting and 
confusing than helpful —the words them- 
selves seem chosen for their direct 
meaning only, irrespective of beautiful 
appropriateness ; their intrinsic ugliness, 
harshness, and disagreeableness of im- 
age, or suggestion, being altogether disre- 
garded. 

Browning, moreover —who often re- 
minds me, both in his admirable qualities 
and in his defects, of Ben Jonson —is an 
exceedingly learned man, familiar with all 
manner of technical terms belonging to 
the various arts, sciences, and even the 
trades and professions of daily life,—a 
most remarkable combination of specula- 
tive poet, and shrewd, experienced man of 
the world, familiar with it in allits aspects, 
whether elevated or vulgar. Now these 
learned details he is apt somewhat merci- 
lessly to obtrude on the reader, taking for 
granted a familiarity with them which is 
uncommon. But if in poetry we are pulled 
up short by many terms unfamiliar, the 
effect is disturbing to that continuity of 
mood or sentiment which the enjoyment 


* There is little of this in Browning. We find, in- 
deed, much nakedly argumentative, ratiocinative verse, 
but that is not, strictly speaking, poetry at all. Parts 
of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,” of Mr. Buchanan’s 
* Balder,” of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Songs Before Sun- 
rise,” are better examples of a type very rare in En- 
= poetry. There is little of it in Coleridge, and 

ordsworth, but somewhat more in Shelley. 
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of poetry demands; and there are so many 
blanks and barren spaces left in our im- 
agination; it is in that respect just like 
musical verse with a minimum of mean- 
ing, which we strive uncomfortably and in 
vain to arrive at. But here, though we 
have a thoughtful poet, we have not one 
who always helps us by sweet cadences, 
In * Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day,” he 
gives us a half-humorous account of how 
some of his metres occur to him, and this 
passage furnishes a fair specimen of such 
metres : — 


A tune was born in my head last week 

Out of the thump-thump and shriek-shriek 

Of the train, as I came by it up from Man- 
chester, 

And when next week I take it back again, 

My head will sing to the engine’s clack again, 

While it only makes my neighbor’s haunches 
stir, 

Finding no dormant musical sprout 

In him, as in me, to be jolted out. 


Great dramatic poets have always much 
humor, and this is a marked feature in 
Browning. I cannot but think that the 
bizarre surprises of his rhythm are often 
contrived out of sheer fun, with a sort of 
Rabelaisian or Aristophanic chuckle over 
the discomfiture they must cause to deli- 
cately constituted ears. For assuredly, the 
ingenuity of the rhymes is infinite. Not 
in “ Hudibras,” “ Beppo,” or “ Don Juan” 
is it more fertile. And this is often per- 
fectly appropriate to the subject matter, 
and so agreeable—as in Fra Lippo 
Lippi, for instance, that utterly dramatic, 
most breathing portrait. Even in “ Christ- 
mas Eve” the humor of some of the pic- 
tures is equal to Dickens. And what can 
exceed the tragi-comedy humor of “The 
Bishop orders his Tomb,” “ The Spanish 
Cloister,” and “ Holy-Cross Day ”? 

These pieces are as sharply outlined 
and veracious as possible. In “ The 
Monk’s Soliloquy in the Spanish Clois- 
ter,” you have a malicious, bad, but grossly 
superstitious and self-righteous monk, ap- 
parently looking out from his cell window 
at another, who is attending to his favorite 
flowers in the monastery garden, a placid, 
innocent sort of person, but not so scru- 
pulous in his religious observances. The 
wicked old bigot detests the blameless 
insipidity of his neighbor. Though full 
of grim fun, the picture is terrible too. 
This is what a bigot can be. 

But there is no such extravagant and 
out-of-the-way word in the language that 
Browning will not find you a rhyme for, if 
not with one word, then with two, three, 
or even four, and if not in one language, 
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then in another. Of these treble and 
quadruple rhymes he is fond. One or 
two strange freaks in this direction I 
will quote from “Old Pictures in Flor- 
ence :”— 
I that have haunted the dim San Spirito— 
Or was it rather the Ognissanti ? 
Patient on altar steps planting a weary toe ; 
Nay, I shall have it yet, detur amanti ! 
My Koh-i-noor, or if that’s a platitude, 
Jewel of Giamschid, the Persian Sofi’s eye ! 
So in anticipative gratitude, 
What if I take up my hope and prophesy ? 
Then in the same page we have dag’em 
hot rhyming to Witanagemot, the Latin 
word ante to Dante, perorate to zero rate, 
cub licks to republics. And “ Master 
Hughes of Saxe Gotha” is a still more 
extraordinary instance of wanton barbar- 
isms in rhyming. Here we have vocifer- 
ance and stiffer hence, and corrosive and 
o sieve / But even in his treatment of a 
grave tragic subject it is characteristic of 
our author to show a certain quaint hu- 
mor, and the phrases used are Taqueette 
rude and colloquial. This, indeed, gives 
a cachet of individuality. And though not 
infrequently such a method gives a some- 


what grotesque and inharmonious effect | 


to Browning’s serious poetry, yet how far 
better is it than the finical lackadaisical 
unreality, as of Osric, or Piercie Shafton, 
so in vogue now, that fears to call a spade 
a spade, and faints and screams with the 
delicate titillating delight of calling it an 
effodiator, or something equally silly! 
The obscurity complained of comes 
sometimes from the monologue method, 
for the one person who is alone before 
the reader is talking at, questioning, and 
replying to other interlocutors, whom the 
author has in his mind, but the reader 
only guesses at; and what they are sup- 
posed to say the reader must divine 
from the only words he has before him. 
Enough of all this, however. It needs 
pointing out, if you wish todo as Matthew 
Arnold bids you, estimate your classic 
fairly, and recognize where he comes 
short, only in order that you may the 
more fully and intelligently appreciate 
what is truly admirable in him and others. 
For, let me say distinctly, with whatever 
abatements, Browning is a great English 
writer, to whom we are very deeply in- 
debted. A fissured volcano rolls you out 
ashes, stones, and smoke, along with its 
flame and burning lava. And he who 
never descends into the deeps shall never 
ascend upon the heights. A dapper 
dandy, with little mind and little heart, 
but perfect self-possession — there is not 





very much of him to possess — hands you 
his neat little gift well polished, say, a new 
silk hat nicely brushed. An uncouth 
great man, with big mind and big heart, 
possesses himself not so thoroughly — 
there is more of him to possess — and he 
presents you with Azs gift; say, a huge 
vase of gems; but the vase may have a 
flaw in it, and what then? One can only 
pity the fastidious person with the weak 
digestion, whose gorge so rises at some 
trivial fault, as he deems it, in the cookery 
that he cannot enjoy and be nourished 
by good wholesome food, when it is of- 
fered. Perhaps because it lacks olives or 
truffles, he is for throwing it all away. 
And as Mr. Browning’s style is some- 
times perfectly clear, full of Saxon force 
and dignity, his lines and phrases here and 
there memorable for their strong, incisive 
a seldomer, though now and then, 
even for delicate grace, so his metres are 
frequently original, appropriate, vigorous, 
and perfectly germanetothe sense. That 
is so in the fine stirring ballads of “ Hervé 
Riel,” “Gismond,” the “Ride from 
Ghent to Aix,” and, in the whole of that 
spirited tale, “The Flight of the Duch- 
ess.” This is told by an old huntsman 
retainer who had assisted the duchess in 
her flight; and the easy, jovial, familiar 
canter of it is inimitably adapted to the 
speaker and tohis charming story. “The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,” again, the- 
child’s story, for its light humor, and 
flexible, dancing measure corresponding, 
could not be surpassed. In “ Cavalier 
Tunes” you hear the gallop of cavalry, 
and the clank of the sabre. What can be 
finer in sound than “ The Lost Leader,” 
so elevated and human in sentiment also? 
What more exhilarating and interpreta- 
tive of the sense than the rapid rush of 
the well-known “ How they brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix’’? 

But “ Saul” is probably the finest poem 
Browning ever wrote, and it has the note 
of immortality. I know not any modern 
poem more glorious for substance and 
form both; here they interpenetrate ; they 
are one as soul and body, character and 
deed, lofty aim and heroic countenance. 
The glory of the lilt of it, the long, billowy 
roll of the sound, entirely corresponds to 
the splendor of clear imagination that 
burns in upon the soul, as with sunlight, 
the whole beautiful succession of scenes, 
all harmonious with unity of purpose and 
highly human aim, rising luminous before 
us to the sweet song of David the shep- 
herd boy, while he sings, and singing 
wrestles with the kingdom of darkness, 








that holds captive Saul’s kingly spirit, be- 
loved by him, until his deep-loving insight 
culminates in one sublime vision of divine 
love, whence his own, and all the universe 
have proceeded; divine love condescend- 
ing to human weakness and death for our 
deliverance, ever giving itself, indeed, but 
most fully in young David’s descendant, 
Jesus the Christ, the Redeemer, the elder 
brother of mankind. 

I have said that we must certainly re- 
gard Browning as éeacher; and so let us 
briefly note, in conclusion, a few of the 
salient impressions as to his message, 
conveyed by a general study of his works. 
And yet he is hardly a prophet — because 
he throws himself with so much apprecia- 
tive sympathy into all the possible op- 
posed aspects of life, and attitudes of the 
human actors. I think it is Mr. Hutton 
who has well called him a great imag- 
inative interpreter of the approaches to 
action. Moreover, he is rather an acute 
psychologist than a profound metaphy- 
sician. His own convinced contribution 
to the solution of the world-problem is 
less remarkable than his keen, intelligent 
appreciation of what others, often mutu- 
ally antagonistic, have contributed. We 
have inevitably touched on one at least of 
the lessons to be learned from him in de- 
scribing ‘* Saul.” Heseems to believe in 
divine love, and human love, as the best 
‘and most substantial realities. He sings: 


If any two creatures grew into one, 

They would do more than the world has done ; 
Though each apart were never so weak, 

Yet vainly through the world should ye seek 
For the knowledge and the might 

Which in such union grew their right. 


Some of his lines and phrases are mir- 
acles of condensation. Thus out of the 
passionate fragment, “In a Balcony,” I 
take — 


Look on through years ! 
We cannot kiss, a second day like this ; 
Else were this earth, no earth, 


Usually he deals with scenery as did 
the elder poets and Scott; it is only a 
background to him for his figures. But 
he often paints with graphic force, espe- 
cially his favorite Italian scenes. How 
vivid the lunar rainbow and fiery sky in 
“ Christmas-Eve,” and the charming Ven- 
etian poem, so full of rich, ripe passion 
and love-languor, “Ina Gondola”! Simi- 
larly beautiful is the episode of Jules and 
Phene; and there is quite a Keatsian lus- 
ciousness of sensuous enjoyment in “ The 
Bishop orders his Tomb.” 
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Nature, however, is not to Browning a 
grand spiritual symbol, moving to medita- 
tive rapture, as she moves Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Byron, Coleridge. He never 
gives himself up to her, but asserts him- 
self against her inquisitorially, as it were. 
Yet the vital function of nature in her 
secret, unconfessed influence over human 
emotion, even when ostensibly concerned 
only with other human beings, is dealt 
with strikingly here and there, notably in 
these fine lines from “ By the Fireside,” 
where apparently, as in “One Word 
More,” Mr. Browning’s wife. our greatest 
English poetess, is referred to — the poet 
is speaking of the supreme moment, as he 
always describes it, of love given and re- 
turned. There cannot be lovelier lines: 


We two stood there with never a third, 

But each by each, as each knew well ; 

The sights we saw, and the sounds we heard, 
The lights and the shades made up a spell, 
Till the trouble grew and stirred. 

Oh the little more, and how much it is! 

And the little less, and what worlds away! 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss, 
Or a breath suspend the blood’s best play, 
And life be a proof of this! 

A moment after, and hands unseen 

Were hanging the night around us fast, 

But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and life ; we were mixed at last, 

In spite of the mortal screen, 

The forests had done it, there they stood ; 
We caught for a second the powers at play; 
They had mingled us so for once and for good, 
Their work was done, we might go or stay ; 
They relapsed to their ancient mood. 


There is a similar thought in “ Ze By- 
ron de nos jours.” But God the Creator, 
and the human individual with his free 
will, stand face to face, if I rightly appre- 
hend his teaching on this score; and ex- 
ternal nature (except as educating man) is 
of comparatively little importance: he is 
furious, indeed, with Byron (whom he 
detests) for teaching differently. Brown- 
ing is no pantheist, and no mystic. Per- 
sonally I regret it, so far as he is to be 
regarded as teacher. 

I note that in “The Return of the 
Druses,” “‘ Paracelsus,” “ Sludge,” * Blou- 
gram,” he deals with the same favorite 
topic, a man pretending to supernatural 
power, partly for ambitious ends, but 
partly also for the sake of what he hon- 
estly believes to be the good of mankind, 
to engender asalutary confidence in them, 
to give them strength and comfort. But 
there is always a conflict within the man 
as to whether this is really justifiable or 
not. The insincerity will not let cons 
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science rest. This is the point of view of 
pious fraud, but in neither case is there 
more than the merest passing shadow of 
a conviction of the genuineness of the 
miraculous claim preferred. Now I can- 
not help thinking that the subject becomes 
pro tanto \ess intrinsically poetical, as 
well as probably less true to fact. Most 
likely, Browning does not conceive of 
such men as believing in their own ab- 
normal magical faculty (except, indeed, 
slightly, by an almost avowed process of 
self-sophistication), because he is so far 
at one with the scientific scepticism of his 
age as not himself to admit the possibility 
of any such pretensions being in any 
measure well founded. But yet the mys- 
tical, supernatural element does color 
some of his most notable poems — name- 
ly, those which deal with Christianity. 

It is sufficiently remarkable in this age 
of scepticism, that our two indisputably 
most eminent poets, and precisely those 
most eminent for intellectual power, 
should be on the side of faith, and more- 
over of Christian faith, though claiming 
liberty to interpret the articles of that 
faith for themselves. One of Browning’s 
most characteristic and arresting poems is 
“The Experience of Karshish, an Arab 
Physician.” He, visiting Bethany in the 
course of his travels, encounters there 
Lazarus, and writes concerning him to a 
friend and fellow-physician far away. In 
this wonderfully graphic letter he is pal- 
pably dominated by some strange impres- 
sion as of a real experience in the case, 
though he is bound professionally to re- 
gard and write of it contemptuously as 
one of mere trance and hallucination. 
Indeed, he is angry with himself and sur- 
prised because he cannot treat the matter 
as lightly as his understanding assures 
him it ought to be treated. So that, amid 
his description of new remedies, gum- 
tragacanth, mottled spiders, the Aleppo 
sort of biue-flowering borage, and what 
not, he returns, though apologetically, to 
this singular condition of Lazarus, whom 
he describes as living in the light of an- 
other world, a stranger here, at cross- 
purposes with all men’s ordinary views of 
life, with firm, adoring trust in the benev- 
olent Nazarine physician, who, as he 
thinks, raised him from the dead, and on 
whose claim to be divine he implicitly 
relies. Karshish writes: — 


I crossed a ridge of short sharp broken hills, 
Like an old lion’s cheek-teeth ; out there came 
A moon made like a face, with certain spots 
Multiform, manifold, and menacing ; 

Then a wind rose behind me; so we met 





In this old sleepy town at unawares, 
The man and I, 


What a picture! why is it not painted by 
a kindred genius? Again: — 


He holds on firmly to some thread of life 

(It is the life to lead perforcedly) 

Which runs across some vast distracting orb 
Of glory on either side that meagre thread, 
Which, conscious of, he must not enter yet, 
The spiritual life around the earthly life ! 

So is the man perplext with impulses, 

Sudden to start off crosswise, not straight on, 
Proclaiming what is right and wrong across, 
And not along this black thread thro’ the blaze, 
Lt should be baulked by here it cannot be, 


Then he apologizes for devoting so 
much valuable space to a madman, and 
resumes professional talk. But in a post- 
script he can’t help adding: — 


The very God ! think, Abib! dost thou think ? 

So the All-great were the all-loving too— 

So through the thunder comes a human voice, 

Saying, O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 

Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself ! 

Thou hast no Jower, nor may’st conceive of 
mine, 

But Jove I gave thee, with myself to love ; 

And thou must love me who have died for thee, 

. « « The madman saith he said so: it is 
strange. 


Now, a man could scarcely have written 
this marvellous poem, every word of which 
will repay study, had he not himself be- 
lieved in the story of Lazarus, and in the 
so-called supernatural elements which it 
implies: this gives the astonishing force 
and reality to it; else the poet would 
hardly represent the ideas involved as so 
dominating the learned stranger. 

“ Caliban upon Setebos” is also remark- 
ably powerful — it is, in vividly realized, 
grotesque, imaginative symbol, a terrible 
satire upon the low, anthropomorphic no- 
tions men have made to themselves con- 
cerning God, and which have become 
formulated in some current popular theol- 
ogies. Not from the best and deepest, 
but from the more degraded and superfi- 
cial character of haman nature, have our 
religious ideas been too much derived. 
So that Browning, though a Christian, 
might not be considered by all strictly 
orthodox. Caliban, Shakespeare’s mon- 
ster, kicks his feet in the slush of the isle, 
where Prospero and Miranda keep him 
for a drudge, and soliloquizes about his 
deity, Setebos, at whose arbitrary, tyran- 
nic power he gibes and jeers—until a 
storm bursts, and then he cowers, abjectly 
worshipping. This is a strong, weird 
poem —not liable to the objection that 















there is too much naked argument, which 
is true of “‘ Christmas-Eve,” and especially 
of “ St. John in the Desert.” 

“Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day” is 
an elaborate argument, set in imaginative 
framework, to prove the fundamental pos- 
tulate of Christianity, and so is “St. John 
inthe Desert.” The argument of “ Christ- 
mas-Eve” is that, if man had ¢uwented 
the idea of God suffering with us and for 
us to redeem us, Ae would be more loving, 
and therefore really higher than God. 
And in “ Easter-Day” the sole punish- 
ment of the lost soul allotted by the Judge 
is, that since he has chosen for his por- 
tion, and has been fully satisfied with the 
fair prizes this world can offer to his 
senses and his ambition, he shall keep 
them forever, and attain to no more, ex- 
cluded by the very nature of the case from 
those yet diviner possibilities, the more 
Spiritual and less earthbound aspired to 
reach. And here we touch upon the idea 
which recurs with reiterated emphasis in 
Browning —that earth’s perfect is not 
the absolute perfect — that what we count 
full-orbed and consummate success is not 
so froma higher point of view, but that 
rather the apparent failures are the more 
full of promise and potency; they point 
toa yet richer completeness to be attained 
hereafter; they are germs still to be de- 
veloped; the more slowly they ripen, the 
more sweet and enduring the fruit. In 
“Saul” Mr. Browning says: — 


Tis not what man does that exalts him, 
But what man would do, 


This doctrine is proclaimed unceasing- 
ly, and of course implies strong faith on 
the proclaimer’s part that the universe is 
sound at heart, not “a suck and a sell,” 
which, alas! is so dolefully and wailfully, 
and with more or less tunefully sensual 
caterwaulings, the encouraging strain of 
our latest bardlets: but in all sober seri- 
ousness there is abroad now some dread, 
we a: fear, that lays a cold, dead 

and upon the purest and most generous 
hearts among us. And God knows — 
who permits nature, Satan, and man, his 
mimic, to commit such horrible atrocities 
as are committed every day and night 
upon this earth —there is excuse enough 
for agony and doubt! But in Browning 
we find no despair; he preaches energy 
at our life-task, doing our chosen work 
with all our might; he tells us to pierce 
below custom and convention, and la 
hold of what is true, satisfying, and abid- 
ing in our spirits; yea, even when we fail 
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that we may trust God, the father of our 
spirits, to perfect the good, honest work 
we have begun, in his own best manner, 
and to renew our youth like the eagle’s, if 
not here, then hereafter. Shockingly un- 
scientific! Still, unless I completely mis- 
understand him, so Browning believes. 
“Andrea del Sarto,” a very beautiful 
sketch, proclaims the imperfection of a 
perfection, that has no trace of inability 
to grasp, hold, and express some infini- 
tude of aspiration beyond the work actu- 
ally accomplished. 


Ah! but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? All is silver-grey, 
Placid and perfect with my art —the worse. 


He notes how he could correct some 
wrong drawing of an arm in a painting by 
Raffaelle; but feels how far the young 
painter soars above him notwithstanding 
—(this may throw a side-light on our 
poet’s own defective form). It is better 
to fail in technique than in more essential 
things, though good workmanship of 
course is infinitely to be desired. The 
great painter-poet, Blake, will occur to us, 
whose technique in painting, and rhythm 
in poetry were often defective. And so 
also with Byron, and Wordsworth. 

“The Grammarian’s Funeral,” again, 
vindicates the narrow limited life-work of 
a special student by the conception that 
he is justified in God’s light, because he 
has eternity wherein to grow complete, 
and learn all otherthings. The full-orbed 
divine idea is, indeed, dy the imperfec- 
tions of the isolated fragments of the 
curving line — by the letting go the 
straight line; so by the restraint of 
chemical affinities is the nutrition for or- 
ganization, and the performance of living 
functions possible. Things are not in 
their momentary appearances, however 
fair and complete these may seem; they 
are fulfilled in their disappearance even, 
and their living again in richer form, 
wherein their old state is verily more its 
own true self than before; for each is in 
and by others — must pass away to live: 
“ That which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die; and God giveth it a body 
as it hath pleased him.” Soa rather dis- 
credited old book says. Three great 
writers see and teach this very distinctly 
— Hegel, Hinton, and Browning. Brown- 
ing again and again expresses his strong 
belief in our personal immortality. You 
find that in “ Evelyn Hope,” “ La Saisiaz,” 
and elsewhere. He believes in com- 
pensation, the righting of all wrong, the 





in the eyes of the world, he assures us 


Satisfaction of our highest and holiest 
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aspirations, the eternal permanence of 
righteousness and love, the supplement- 
ing of utmost human weakness by that 
divine power, which is the very basis and 
essence of all endeavor, yea, of all life, 
however feeble, though to the confused 
judgment of sense it appears forever lost 
and annihilated. Note the fine poem 
“Instans Tyrannus,” where the poor 
mean victim of persecution becomes ter- 
rible to the tyrant when he frays, and God 
is seen standing by his side. 


Earth being so good, would Heaven seem best ? 
Now Heaven and she are beyond this ride, 


the baffled, but still loyal lover sings of 
the “last ride” his lady and he enjoyed 
together. This doctrine is best illustrated 
in the two noble philosophical poems, 
“ Abt Vogler,” and “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” 
the former unique as a chant in praise of 
music, that youngest and most spiritual 
of arts. 

Notice next how strenuously Browning 
urges upon us determination, strength Y 
will, Strong character may be warped, 
but twisted back again to good purpose, 
and even the warping, he holds, has a use. 
But namby-pamby negation of all char- 
acter, what force and help is there in that? 
In this light we are to regard “ The Statue 
and the Bust.” Again, he will have no 
leaving of ill-savored, inextricable en- 
tanglements of conduct to take care of 
themselves, and go on breeding low, de- 
teriorated, corrupting growths. This is 
the idea in that terrible and most graphic 
narrative in his latest volume, “Ivan 
Ivanovitch,” about the woman who, under 
whatever temptations, saved her own life 
at the expense of that of her children 
when pursued by wolves, and whom, after 
he has heard her apology, a strong man 
slays with his own private hand, the 
narrator approving. While in * The 
Inn Album,” again, the young man does 
Heaven's justice, as if inevitably, with 
his own hands, on the old villain. In the 
grand ballad *“* Gismond ” the traitor’s lie 
can only be adequately refuted by the 
death of the traitor at the hands of the 
Jady’s avenger. And “ Forgiveness” in 
“ Pacchiarotto” has a similar issue. It 
is the teaching also of “ Before,” where 
the speaker advises the two men to fight 
it out, if the wrong-doer will not confess 
and ask pardon. But in “ After,” the 
view widens — 

Take the cloak from his face, and at first 
Let the corpse do its worst. 

- + « How he lies in his rights of a man! 
Death has done all death can. 





And absorbed in the new life he leads, 
He recks not, he heeds 

Nor his wrong, nor my vengeance ; both strike 
On his senses alike, 

And are lost in the solemn and strange 
Surprise of the change. 

Ha! what avails death to erase 

His offence, my disgrace? 

I would we were boys as of old, 

In the field, by the fold! 

His outrage, God’s patience, man’s scorn 
Were so easily borne! 

I stand here now; he lies in his place— 
Cover the face, 


Next, we have many poems whose prac- 
tical message is — break through customs 
and conventions, away from earthly greeds 
and mundane vanities, to learn that love 
is best, and free development of yourown 
capacities, so far as that may be in this 
life! I read this lesson in “ Respectabil- 
ity,” and notably in “The Flight of the 
Duchess,” who, finding a true human 
heart beat under an old gipsy woman’s 
forbidding garb and aspect, and initiated 
by her into a fair, liberal life, adapted to 
draw forth and satisfy the human cravings 
in her soul, stunted and withered among 
the heartless, starched court puppets with 
whom her lot is cast, breaks away from 
the world of pageant to find a real one 
elsewhere. 

Least notable of all perhaps are the 
poet’s pure lyrics. For these are seldom 
an expression of personal feeling, so em- 
bodied as to be representative, as in 
supreme singers like Burns, Heine, Leo- 
pardi, Shelley; they are the result of a 
merely conceived alien mood, being often 
hard and harsh in sound. Yet one would 
not willingly have missed three or four 
beautiful ones, foremost among them be- 
ing “ Prospice,” **May and Death,” and 
“April in England.” They have sin- 
cerity, pathos, deep human feeling, and 
music, while the first-named is also re- 
markable for the writer’s characteristic 
virile fortitude, and daring courage. 

RODEN NOEL. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


Oona’s mind had been much disturbed, 
yet in no painful way by the meeting with 
Mrs. Methven. The service which she 
had done to Walter’s mother, the contact 
with her, although almost in the dark, 
the sense of approach to another woman 











whose mind was full of anxiety, and 
thought for him, agitated her, yet seemed 
to heal and soften away the pain which 
other encounters had given her. It gave 
her pleasure to think of the half-seen face, 
made softer by the twilight, and of the 
tremor of expectation and anxiety that 
had been in it. There was somehow in 
this a kind of excuse to herself for her 
involuntary preoccupation with all that 
concerned him. She had felt that there 
was an unspoken sympathy between her 
and the stranger, and that it was some- 
thing more than chance which brought 
them together. As the boat pushed off 
into the loch, and she felt that she had 
left the mother to a certain happiness in 
her son, her heart beat with a subdued 
excitement. She felt with them both, 
divining the soul of the mother who went 
to him with trembling, not approving per- 
haps, not fully trusting, but loving; and 
of the son who was at fault, who had not 
shown her the tenderness which her love 
merited in return, The sense of that 
union so incomplete in fact, and so close 
in nature, filled Oona with emotion. As 
the boat glided along the glittering path- 
way of the lake between the reflected 
banks, her mind was full of the two who 
had gone away together arm in arm into 
the soft darkness. How mysterious was 
that twilight world, the eye incapable in 
the dimness of perceiving which was the 
substance and which the shadow of those 
floating woods and islands! Sometimes 
the boat would glide into the tangled re- 
flections of the trees, sometimes strike 
through what seemed a headland, a wall 
of rock, a long projecting promontory in 
this little world of water, where nothing 
was as it seemed. But it was not half so 
mysterious as life. It was but lately that 
this aspect of existence had struck the 
healthful soul of the Highland girl. Till 
the last year all had been open and sweet 
as the day about her ways and thoughts. 
If she had any secrets at all they had been 
those which even the angels guard be- 
tween themselves and God, those sacred 
enthusiasms for the one love that is above 
all: those aspirations towards the infinite 
which are the higher breath of gentle 
souls: or perhaps a visionary opening into 
the romance of life in its present form, 
which was scarcely less visionary and 
pure. But nothing else, nothing more 
worldly, nothing that her namesake, 
**heavenly Una with her milkwhite lamb,” 
need have hesitated to avow. But since 
then Oona had gone far, and wandered 
wide in a shadowy world which she 
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shared with no one, and in which there 
were mystic forces beyond her fathoming, 
influences which caught the wanderer all 
unwitting, and:drew her hither or thither 
unawares, against her will. She was no 
longer the princess and sovereign of life 
as she had been in the earlier portion of 
it, but rather its subject or possible vic- 
tim, moved by powers which she could 
not understand nor resist, and which over- 
came her before she was aware of their 
existence. She thought of allthis as her 
boat made its way, propelled by the long, 
strong strokes of Hamish, amid the shad- 
ows ; but not angrily, not miserably as she 
had sometimes done, with a sadness which 
(if it was sadness at all) was sweet, and a 
secret exhilaration for which she could 
not account. The mother seemed some- 
how to step into the visionary conflict 
which was going on, a half-seen, unknown, 
but powerful champion on the side of 
Was it on the side of Oona? She shrank 
a little from that identification, and said 
to herself, on the side of good. For that 
there was a struggle going on between 
good and evil, which in some mysterious 
way centred in Lord Erradeen, she was 
mysteriously aware, she could not tell how. 
“Yon young lord will be the better of 
his mother,” Hamish was saying, his 
voice coming to her vaguely, running on 
without any thought of reply, mingled 
with the larger sound of the oars upon 
the rowlocks, the long sweep of them 
through the loch, the gurgle and tinkle of 
the water as the boat cut through. Ha- 
mish was faintly visible and even retained 
till it grew quite dark some trace of color 
in his favorite garment. “He’ll be the 
better of his mother,” he said; “there 
will aye be a want when there’s no aleddy 
in the house. Weeman servants are no 
to lippen to. A young man when he has 
not a wife, he will be muckle the better 
for his mother.” 
Oona heard the words vaguely like a 
chant amid all those sounds of the loch 
which were the music and accompaniment 
of her own being. She ran up the slope 
when they landed, and burst into the little 
drawing-room which was so bright after 
the darkness of the evening world, with a 
pleasure in her little adventure, and in 
having something to tell which istonly 
known in the deep recesses, the unbroken 
quiet of rural life. Mrs. Forrester was 
just beginning, as she herself said, to 
“weary ” for Oona’s return. She had put 
down her knitting and taken a book. 
Again she had put aside her book and 








taken the knitting. Oona waslate. Oona 
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meant the world and life to the solitary 
lady on the crest of the isle. The house, 
the little retired nest amid the trees, was 
full and cheerful when she was there, and 
though Mysie and the cook, “ben the 
house,” gave now and then a sign of life, 
yet nothing was complete until the sound 
of the boat drawn up on the shingle, the 
unshipping of the oars, the light, firm foot 
on the path, followed by the heavier tread, 
scattering the gravel, of Hamish, gave 
token that all the little population were 
gathered within the circle of their rocks 
and waters. Then Mrs. Forrester bright- 
ened and turned her face towards the door 
with cheerful expectation: for it became 
a little too cold now to go down to the 
beach to meet the boat, even with the fur 
cloak upon her shoulders, which had been 
her wont on summer nights, and even on 
wintry days. 

“His mother, poor young man! Dear 
me, that is very interesting, Oona. I was 
not sure he had a mother. That’s good 
news: for I always took an interest in 
Lord Erradeen, like one of our own boys. 
Indeed, you know, Oona, I always thought 
him like Rob, though their complexions 
are different. Dear me! Iam very glad 
you were on the spot, Oona, and able to 
show her a little civility. But he should 
have been there, oh ! he should have been 
there, to meet her. If any of the boys 
were to do that to me, I would not know 
what to think — to leave me to the civility 
of any person that might be passing. Oh, 
fie! no, I would not know what to think.” 

“I know what you would think,” said 
Oona, “that there must have been some 
mistake, that they did not know the hour 
of the train, or did not know which train, 
or that they had been too late of starting, 
or—something. You would be sure to 
find a good reason, mamma.” 

“Well, that’s true, Oona; no doubt it 
would be something of that kind, for it is 
impossible that a nice lad (and Lord Erra- 
deen was always that) would show himself 
neglectful of his mother. Poor lady! and 
she would be tired after her journey. I 
am very glad you were there to show her 
a little attention. She will perhaps think, 
as so many of those English do, that we’re 
cold and distant in the north. My dear, 
you can just ring for the tea: and we'll 
go and call upon her to-morrow; Oona. 
Well, perhaps not to-morrow, but wait till 
she is well rested. We'll go on Thurs- 
day, and you can just mention it about, 
wherever you are to-morrow, that every- 
body may know. It is such a fine thing 
for a young man to have his mother with 





him (when he has not a wife), that we must 
give ber a warm welcome, poor lady,” 
Mrs. Forrester said. She had no reason 
to call Mrs. Methven poor, but did it as a 
child does, with a meaning of kindness. 
She was in fact much pleased and excited 
by the news. It seemed to throwa gleam 
of possible comfort over the head of the 
loch. “ The late lord had no woman about 
him,” she said to herself after Oona had 
left the room. She had quite forgotten 
that she was beginning to “ weary.” “ Did 
you hear, Mysie,” she went on when “ the 
tea” appeared with all its wealth of 
scones, “that Lord Erradeen was expect- 
ing his mother? I am almost as glad to 
hear it as if one of our own boys had come 
home.” 

“It is areal good thing for the young 
lord, mem,” said Mysie; “and no doubt 
you'll be going to see her, being such near 
neighbors, and my lord such great friends 
with the isle.” 

“ I would not say very great friends, oh 
no,” said Mrs. Forrester, deprecatory, but 
with a smile of pleasure on her face. 
“ There is little to tempt a young gentle- 
man here. But no doubt we will call as 
soon as she is rested — Miss Oona and 
me.” 

This formed the staple of their conver- 
sation all the evening, and made the little 
room cheerful with a sentiment of expec- 
tation. 

“ And what kind of a person did you 
find her, Oona? And do you think she 
will be a pleasant neighbor? And he was 
at the waterside to meet her, when he saw 
the boat? And was he kind? and did he 
show a right feeling?” 

These questions Mrs. Forrester asked 
over and over again. She put herself in 
the place of the mother who had arrived 
so unexpectedly without any one to meet 
her. 

“And you will be sure to mention it, 
whoever you see to-morrow,” she repeated 
several times, “that she may see we have 
alla regard for him. I know by myself 
that is the first thing you think of,” Mrs. 
Forrester added with a pleasant smile. 
“ The boys” were everything they ought 
to be. There were no eccentricities, noth- 
ing out of the way about them to make 
public opinion doubtful. Wherever they 
went, their mother, pleased, but not sur- 
prised, heard everything that was pleasant 
of them. She “knew by herself” that 
this was what Walter’s mother would 
want to hear. 

And Oona “ mentioned it” tothe Eller- 
more Cainpbells, with whom she had some 












engagement next morning, and where she 
met Miss Herbert from the Lodge. Julia 
was already popular with her nearest 
neighbors, and had an attendant at her 
side in the shape of a friend invited by 
Sir Thomas as an ardent sportsman, but 
of whom Julia had taken the command 
from his first appearance. She was in 
high spirits, finding everything go well 
with her, and slightly off her balance with 
the opening up of new prosperity. She 
threw herself into the discussion with all 
the certainty of an old acquaintance. 

“] don’t understand why you should 
be so pleased,” said Julia. “Are you 
pleased? or is it only a make-believe? 
Oh, no, dear Oona; I do not suppose you 
are so naughty as that. You never were 
naughty in your life—was she? Never 
tore her pinafore, or dirtied her frock? It 
is pretty of you, all you girls, to take an 
interest in Walter’s mother; but for my 
part, I like young men best without their 
mothers,” Miss Herbert said with a laugh, 
and a glance towards the attendant squire, 
who said to himself that here was a girl 
above all pretences, who knew better than 
to attempt to throw dust in the eyes of 
wise men like himself. 

Some of the Ellermore girls laughed, 
for there is nothing that girls and boys 
are more afraid of than this reputation of 
never having dirtied their pinafores ; while 
their mother, with the easy conviction of 
a woman so full of sons and daughters 
that she is glad, whenever she can, to 
shirk her responsibilities, said, — 

“Well, that is true enough: a young 
man should not be encumbered with an 
old woman; and if I were Mrs. Meth- 
ven -——” 

“ But, thank Heaven, you are not at all 
like Mrs. Methven,” said Julia. “She is 
always after that unfortunate boy. It did 
not matter where he went, he was never 
free of her. Sitting up for him, fancy! 
making him give her an account of every- 
thing. He had to count up how many 
times he came to see me.” 

“Which perhaps would be difficult,” 
some one said. 

Julia laughed —that laugh of triumph 
which disturbs feminine nerves. 

“He did come pretty often,” she said, 
“poor fellow. Oh, most innocently! to 
get me to play his accompaniments. 
Don’t you know he sings? Oh, yes, very 
tolerably : if he would but open his mouth, 
I used to tell him; but some people like 
to be scolded, I think.” 

“ By you,” said the attendant in an un- 
dertone. 
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Julia gave him a look which repaid him. 

“I always had to take his part. Poor 
Walter!” she said with a sigh. “ And 
then when I had him by myself I scolded 
him. Isn’t that the right way? I used 
to get into great trouble about that boy,” 
she added. “When one has known a 
person all one’s life one can’t help taking 
an interest And he was so misman- 
aged in his youth.” 

“Here is a Daniel come to judgment,” 
said Jeanie Campbell: “so much older 
and so much wiser than the rest of us. 
Lord Erradeen must be years older than 
you are. Let us call, mother, all the same, 
and see what sort of a dragon she is.” 

“T shall call, of course,” the mother 
said; “and I don’t want to hear anything 
about dragons: I am one too, I suppose. 
Thank you, Oona, for telling me. I 
should not like to be wanting in polite- 
ness. Your mother will be going to-mor- 
row, I shouldn’t wonder? Well, we shall 
go the next day, girls. Erradeen marches 
with Ellermore, and I know your father 
wishes to pay every respect.” 

“I suppose when you're a lord,” said 
Tom, who was very far down in the fam- 
ily, and of no account, “ you can go upon 
a rule of your own; but it would be far 
greater fun for Erradeen if he would mix 
himself up more with other people. Did 
anybody ever find out who that fellow was 
that was staying with him? Braithwaite 
thought he must be something very fine 
indeed —a foreign prince, or that sort. 
He said such a fellow couldn’t be English 
without being well known. It seems he 
knew everybody, and everything you could 
think of. A tremendous swell, according 
to Braithwaite. Oona, who was he? you 
ought to know.” 

At this all eyes turned to Oona, who 
grew red in spite of herself. 

“ T have no way of knowing,” she said. 
“] met such a person once — near the 
old castle; but it was when Lord Erra- 
deen was away.” 

“I am not superstitious,” said Mrs. 
Campbell, “but there are people seen 
about that old castle that— make your 
blood run cold. No, I never saw any- 
thing myself; but your father says ——” 

“My father never met this fellow,” 
cried Tom. ‘“ He wasn’t a fellow to make 
any mistake about. Neither old nor 
young — oh, yes, oldish: between forty 
and fifty; as straight as a rod, with eyes 
that go through and through you; and a 
voice —I think Erradeen himself funks 
him. Yes,I do. He turned quite white 








when he heard his voice.” 
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“ There are all kinds of strange stories 
about that old castle,” said one of the 
Campbell sisters in an explanatory tone, 
addressing Julia. ‘ You must not be as- 
tonished if you hear of unearthly lights, 
and some dreadful ordeal the heir has to 
go through, and ghosts of every descrip- 
tion.” 

“TI wish, Jeanie,” said Tom, “when a 
fellow asks a question, that you would not 
break in with your nonsense. Who is 
talking of ghosts? I am asking who a 
fellow was — a very fine gentleman, I can 
tell you; something you don’t see the like 
of often ——” The young man was much 
offended by his sister’s profanity. He 
went to the door with Oona, fuming. 
“ These girls never understand,” he said; 
“they make a joke of everything. This 
was one of the grandest fellows I ever 
saw — and then they come in with their 
rubbish about ghosts!” 

“ Never mind,” Oona said, giving him 
her hand. The conversation somehow 
had been more than she herself could 
bear, and she had come away with a sense 
of perplexity and feebleness. Tom, who 
was hot and indignant, was more in sym- 
pathy with her than the others who talked 
about ghosts, which made her angry she 
could scarcely tell why. 

“Let me walk with you,” said Julia 
Herbert, following. “I have sent Major 
Antrobus to look after the carriage. He 
is a friend of my cousin Sir Thomas, and 
supposed to be a great sportsman, but 
not so devoted to slaughter as was hoped. 
Instead of slaughtering, he is slaughtered, 
Lady Herbert says. 1 am sure | don’t 
know by whom. Do let me walk with 
you a little way. It is so nice to be with 
you.” Julia looked into Oona’s face with 
something of the ingratiating air which 
she assumed to her victims of the other 
sex. “Dear Miss Forrester —” and then 
she stopped with a laugh. “I don’t dare 
to call you by your Christian name.” 

“Jt must be I then that am the dragon, 
though I did not know it,” Oona said; 
but she did not ask to be called by her 
Christian name. 

“I see—you are angry with me for 
what I said of Mrs. Methven. It is quite 
true, however; that is the kind of woman 
she is. But 1 don’t excuse Walter, for all 
that. He was very wicked toher. Ever 
since he was a boy at school he has been 
nasty to his mother. Everybody says it 
is her own fault, but still it was not nice 
of him, do you think? O J/ think him 
very nice in many ways. I have known 
him so long. 
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He has always been most | he has been a bad boy! 
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agreeable to me —sometimes /00 agree- 
able,” said julia with a smile, pausing, 
dwelling upon the recollection. “ But his 
mother and he never got on. Sometimes 
those that are the very nicest out of doors 
are rather disagreeable at home. Haven’t 
you seen that? Oh, I have, a hundred 
times. Of course the mother is sure to 
be to blame. She ought to have made a 
cheerful home for him, you know, and 
asked young people and cheerful people, 
instead of a set of fogies. But she never 
would do that. She expected him to put 
up with her old-fashioned ways.” 

Oona made no reply. She was dis- 
turbed in the ideal that had been rising 
within her — an ideal not all made up of 
sunshine and virtue, but where at least 
the darker shades were of a more elevated 
description than petty disobediences on 
one hand and exactions on the other. 
Life becomes mean and small when 
dragged down to this prosaic level, which 
was the natural level in Julia’s mind, not 
pitiful and debasing, as it appeared to 
Oona. As there was no response to what 
she had said, Julia resumed, putting her 
hand with a great show of affection within 
Oona’s arm. 

‘**] want you to let me be your friend,” 
she said, “and I don’t want you to be de- 
ceived. I fear you think too well of peo- 
ple; and when you hear anything against 
them, then you feel displeased. Oh, yes, 
I know. You are not pleased with me 
for telling the truth about the Meth- 
vens.” 

“TI wonder rather,” said Oona some- 
what coldly, “ that being so much a friend 
of Lord Erradeen you should — betray 
him; for we should never have known 
this without you.” 

“Oh, betray him; what hard words!” 
cried Julia, making believe to shrink and 
hide her face. “1 would not betray him 
for worlds, poor dear Walter,.if I had a 
secret of his. But this is no secret at 
all,” she added, with a laugh; “everybody 
knows they never goton. And between 
ourselves, Walter has been a sad bad 
boy. Oh, yes, there is no doubt about it. 
I know more of the world than a gentle 
creature like you, and I know that no 
man is very good. Oh, don’t say a word, 
for you don’t understand. There are 
none of them very good. What goes on 
when they are knocking about the world 
—we don’t know what itis: but it is no 
good. Everybody that knows human na- 
ture knows that. But Walter has gone 
further, you know, than the ordinary. Oh, 
He took up with 











Captain Underwood before he knew any- 
thing about Kinloch-houran, while he was 
not much more than a boy: and every- 
body knows what Captain Underwood is. 
He has gambled and betted, and donea 
great many still more dreadful things. 
And poor Mrs. Methven scolded and cried 
and nagged: and that has made every- 
thing worse.” 

Oona’s countenance changed very much 
during this conversation. It flushed and 
paled, and grew stern with indignation, 
and quivered with pity. It seemed to her 
that all that was said must be true: it had 
not the air of an invention. She asked, 
with a trembling voice, “ If this is so, how 
is it that you still care for him? still —” 
she would have said, pursue him; but 
Oona’s womanly instincts were too strong 
for this, and she faltered and paused, and 
said, feebly “still—keep him in your 
thoughts ?” 

“Oh, we must not be too hard, you 
know,” said Julia, smiling; “aman must 
sow his wild oats. Oh, I should myself 
had I been a man. I should not have 
been content with your humdrum life. 1 
should have stormed all over the place 
and had a taste of everything. Don’t you 
think it is better for them when they have 
been downright bad? I do; it makes 
them more humble. They know, if you 
came to inquire into them, there would 
not be a word to say for them. I think it 
is a good thing, for my part; I don’t mind. 
I am not afraid of it. But still it must be 
confessed that Walter has been oh! very 
bad! and unkind to his mother; not what 
people call a good son. And what is the 
use of her coming here? She is coming 
only to spoil sport, to poke her nose into 
everything. 1 have no patience with that 
kind of woman. Now I can seein your 
face you are quite shocked with me. You 
think itis I whoam bad. But you know 
I have taken a great fancy to you, and I 
want you to know.” 

“T have no wish to know,” said Oona. 
She bad grown very pale — with the feel- 
ing of having been out in a storm and 
exposed to the beating of remorseless 
rain, the fierce hail that sometimes sweeps 
the hills. She heard Julia’s laugh ringing 
through like something fiendish in the 
midst of her suffering. She was glad to 
escape, though beaten down and pene- 
trated by the bitter storm. The silence 
was grateful to her, and to feel herself 
alone. She scarcely doubted that it was 
all true. There was something in Miss 
Herbert’s tone which brought conviction 
with it: the levity and indulgence were 
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abhorrent to Oona, but they sounded true. 
Julia pressed her hand as she turned back, 
saying something about Major Antrobus 
and the carriage, and with a laugh at 
Oona’s startled looks, “ Don’t look so 
pale; you are toosensitive. It is nothing 
more than all of them do. Good-bye, 
dear,” Julia said. She bent forward with 
a half offer of a kiss, from which Oona 
shrank: and then went away laughing, 
calling out, “ People will think you have 
seen one of those ghosts.” 

A ghost! Oona went upon her way, 
silent, aching in heart and spirit. What 
was a ghost, as they said, in comparison ? 
No ghost but must know secrets that 
would at the least make levity and irrev- 
erence impossible. Nothing but a human 
voice could mock and jibe at that horror 
and mystery of evil before which Oona’s 
spirit trembled. She had walked some 
way alone upon the daylight road, with 
the wholesome wind blowing in her face, 
and the calm of nature restoring her to 
composure, but not relieving the ache in 
her heart, before she came to the edge of 
the bank, and called in her clear voice to 
Hamish in the boat. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“ LoRD ERRADEEN!” His appearance 
was so unexpected, so curiously appro- 
priate and inappropriate, that Oona felt 
as if she must be under some hallucina- 
tion, and was beholding an incarnation of 
her own thoughts instead of an actual 
man. 

And Walter was himself at so high a 
strain of excitement that the agitation of 
her surprise seemed natural to him. It 
scarcely seemed possible that everybody 
around, and specially that she, did not 
know the crisis at which he stood. He 
took the hand which she instinctively put 
forward, into both his, and held fast by it 
as if it had been an anchor of salvation. 

“Tama fugitive,” he said. ‘ Will you 
receive me, will you take me with you? 
Have pity upon me, for you are my last 
hope.” 

“Lord Erradeen—has anything — 
happened? What — have you done?” 

She trembled, standing by him, gazing 
in his face, not withdrawing her hand, yet 
not giving it, lost in wonder: yet having 
come to feel that something he had done, 
some guilt of his, must be the cause. 

“T have done—— I will tell you every- 
thing. I wish to tell you everything: let 
me come with you, Oona.” 

All this time Hamish, standing behind 
Walter, was making signs to his young 
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mistress, which seemed to no purpose but 
to increase her perplexity. Hamish shook 
his shaggy head, and his eyebrows worked 
up and down. He gesticulated with his 
arm pointing along the loch. Finally he 
stepped forward with a sort of despera- 
tion. 

“I’m saying, Miss Oona, that we’re in 
no hurry. There will always be some- 
body about that would be glad, real glad, 
of a visit from you. And as his lordship 
is a wee disturbed in his mind, and keen 
to get home, I could just put him up to 
Auchnasheen—it would take me very 
little time — and syne come back for you.” 

Oona stood startled, undecided between 
the two—alarmed a little by Walter’s 
looks, and much by the significance of 
the gestures of Hamish, and his eager- 
ness and anxiety. 

“ Tt will no be keeping you waiting long 
at all —oh, not at all. And my lord will 
be best at home, being a wee disturbed in 
his mind — and -we’re in no hurry — no 
hurry,” Hamish insisted, doing his best 
to place himself between the two. 

“ Hamish thinks I am mad,” said Wal- 
ter. “I do not wonder. But I am not 
mad. I want neither home nor anything 
else — but you. Itis come to that — that 
nobody can help me but you. First one 
tries expedients,” he said confusedly, 
“anything to tide over; but at last one 
comes — one comes to the only true 6 

“You are speaking very wildly,” said 
Oona. “I don’t know what you mean, 
Lord Erradeen; and Hamish is afraid of 
you. What is it? We are only simple 
people — we do not understand.” 

He dropped her hand which he had 
held all the time, half, yet only half, against 
her will, for there was something in the 
way he held it which forbade all idea of 
levity. She looked at bim very wistfully, 
anxious, not with any offence, endeavor- 
ing to put away all prepossession out of 
her mind—the prejudice in his favor 
which moved her heart in spite of herself 
—the prejudice against him, and indig- 
nant wonder whether all was true that she 
had heard, which had arisen from Julia’s 
words. Her eyelids had formed into 
anxious curves of uncertainty, out of 
which her soul looked wistfully, unable to 
refuse help, perplexed, not knowing what 
to do. 

“If you refuse to hear me,” he said, “I 
have no other help to turn to. I know I 
have no right to use such an argument, and 
yet if you knew I will urge no more. 
It is death or life— but it is in your 
hands,” 











Oona’s eyes searched into his very soul, 
“What can I do?” she said, wonder- 
ing. “Wht power have 1? How can [ 
tell if it is—true,” she faltered, and 
begged his pardon hastily when she had 
said that word. “I mean—I do not 
mean —”’she said confusedly. ‘“ But oh, 
— can I do? it is not possible that 
” 

It is cruel to have the burden put upon 
you of another’s fate. Sometimes that is 
done to a woman lightly in the moment 
of disappointment by a mortified lover. 
Was this the sort of threat he meant, or 
was it perhaps—true? Oona, who had 
no guile, was shaken to the very soul by 
that doubt. Better to risk an affront in 
her own person than perhaps to fail of an 
occasion in which sincere help was wanted 
and could be given. She had not taken 
her eyes from him, but searched his face 
with a profound uncertainty and eager- 
ness. At last, with the sigh of relief 
which accompanies a decision, she said to 
Hamish, — 

“Push off the boat. Lord Erradeen 
will help me in,” with something per- 
emptory in her tone against which her 
faithful servant could make no further 
protest. 

Hamish proceeded accordingly to push 
off the boat into the water, and presently 
they were afloat, steering out for the cen- 
tre of the loch. They were at some dis- 
tance from the isle, on the other side of 
the low, green island with its little fringe 
of trees, so different from the rocky and 
crested isles about, which is known on 
Loch Houran as the Isle of Rest. The 
low wall round about the scattered tombs, 
the scanty ruins of its little chapel, were 
all that broke the soft greenness of those 
low slopes. There was nothing like it all 
around in its solemn vacancy and still- 
ness, and nothing could be more unlike 
that chill and pathetic calm than the 
freight of life which approached it in 
Oona’s boat: she herself full of tremulous, 
visionary excitement — the young man in 
his passion and desperation; even the 
watchful attendant, who never took his 
eves from Lord Erradeen, and rowed on 
with all his senses on the alert, ready to 
throw himselt upon the supposed maniac 
at a moment’s notice, or without it, did the 
occasion require. There was a pause 
when they found themselves separated by 
a widening interval of water from the 
shore, where at any moment a chance pas- 
senger might have disturbed their inter- 
view. Here no one could disturb them. 
Walter placed himself in front of Hamish 
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facing Oona: but perhaps the very atti- 
tude, the freedom and isolation in which 
he found himself with her, closed his lips. 
For a minute he sat gazing at her, and 
did not speak. 

“You wished —to say something to 
me, Lord Erradeen ?” 

-It was she who recalled to him his pur- 
pose, with a delicate flush coloring the 
paleness of her face, half in shame that 
after all she had to interfere to bring the 
confession forth. 

“So much,” he said, “so much that I 
scarcely know were to begin.” And then 
he added, “I feel safe with you near me. 
Do you know what it means to feel safe ? 
But you never were in deadly danger. 
How could you be?” 

“Lord Erradeen, do not mystify me 
with these strange sayings,” she cried. 
“Do they mean anything? What has 
happened to you? or is it only —is it 
nothing but ——” 

“ A pretence, do you think, to get my- 
self a hearing—to beguile you into a 
little interest? That might have been. 
But it is more serious, far more serious. 
I told you it was life or death.” He 
paused for a moment and then resumed. 
“Do you remember last year, when you 
saved me?” 

“]T remember—last year,” she said 
with an unsteady voice, feeling the flush 
grow hotter and hotter on her cheek, for 
she did not desire to be reminded of that 
self-surrender, that strange merging of her 
being in another’s, which was her secret, 
of which she had been aware, but no one 
else. “I never understood it,” she added, 
with one meaning for herself and one for 
him. The hidden sense was to her more 
important than the other. “It has al- 
ways been —a mystery 4 

“It was the beginning of the struggle,” 
he said. * 1 came here, you know — don’t 
you know? — out of poverty to take pos- 
session of my kingdom — that was what 
I thought. 1 found myself instead at the 
beginning of a dreary battle. 1 was not 
fit for it, to begin with. Do you remem- 
ber the old knights had to prepare them- 
selves for their chivalry with fasting, and 
watching of arms, and all that — folly 
” A gleam of self-derision went 
over his face, and yet it was deadly seri- 
ous underneath. 

“It was no folly,” she said. 

“ Oh, do you think.I don’t know that? 
The devil laughs in me, now and then, 
but I don’t mean it. Oona—Jlet me call 
you Oona, now, if never again—I had 
neither watched nor prayed “i 
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He made a pause, looking at her piti- 
fully ; and she, drawn, she knew not how, 
answered, with tears in her eyes, “I have 
heard that you — had strayed 

“ That means accidentally, innocently,” 
he said. “It was notso. I had thought 
only of myself; when I was caught in the 
grip of a will stronger than mine, unpre- 
pared. There was set before me—no, 
not good and evil as in the books, but 
subjection to one — who cared neither for 
good norevil. I was bidden to give up 
my own will, I who had cared for noth- 
ing else: to give up even such good as 
was in me. I was not cruel. I cared 
nothing about worldly advantages; but 
these were henceforward to be the rule of 
my life — pleasant, was it not?” he said, 
with a laugh, ‘*to a man who expected to 
be the master — of everything round.” 

At the sound of his laugh, which was 
harsh and wild, Hamish, raising himself 
so as to catch the eye of his mistress, 
gave her a questioning, anxious look. 
Oona was very pale, but she made an im- 
patient gesture with her hand to her hum- 
ble guardian. She was not herself at 
ease; an agonizing doubt lest Walter’s 
mind should have given way had taken 
possession of her. She answered him as 
calmly as she could, but with a tremor in 
her voice, ‘* Who could ask that, Lord 
Erradeen? Oh no, no—you have been 
deceived.” 

“ You ask me who? you who gave me 
your hand — your hand that was like snow 
—that had never done but kindness all 
your life—and saved me — so that I de- 
fied him. And you ask me who?” 

He put out his hand as he spoke and 
touched hers as it lay in her lap. His 
face was full of emotion, working and 
quivering. ‘ Give it to me, Oona! — will 
you give itto me? Iam not worthy that 
you should touch me. It has been said to 
me that you would turn from me —ah, 
with disgust!—zf you knew. And I want 
you to know everything. For you gave it 
then without pausing tothink. Oona! I 
am going to tell you everything. Give it 
to me,” he said, holding out his hands one 
over the other to receive and clasp hers, 
his eyes moist, his lips appealing with a 
quivering smile of entreaty. And how 
may it be told what was in Oona’s heart? 
Her whole being was moved through and 
through with tenderness, wonder, pity. 
Her hand seemed to move of itself towards 
him. The impulse was upon her almost 
too strong to be resisted, to throw her 
arms round him, like a mother with a 
child —to identify herself with him what- 
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ever might follow. The womanly instinct 
that held her back —that kept all these 
impulses in check and restrained the 
heart that seemed leaping out of her 
bosom towards this man whom she loved 
in spite of herself, and who had need of 
her, most sacred of all claims — was like 
a frame of iron round her, against which 
she struggled but from which she could 
not get free. Tears filled her eyes — she 
clasped her hands together in an involun- 
tary appeal. “What can I do? What 
can I do?” she cried. 

“You shall hear all,” said he. “I have 
tried everything before coming back to 
that which I always knew was my only 
hope. I fled away after that night. Do 
you remember?” (She almost smiled at 
this, for she remembered far better than 
he, and the wonder and despair of it, and 
his boat going away over the silent loch, 
and his face eager to be gone, and she 
indignant, astonished, feeling that her life 
went with him; but ‘of all this he knew 
nothing.) “1 fled — thinking I could es- 
cape and forget. There seemed no better 
way. There was noone to help me, only to 
mar and waste — what was all wasted and 
spoilt already. I want to tell you every- 
thing,” he said faltering, drooping his 
head, withdrawing his eyes from her, 
“but I have not the courage — you would 
not understand me. Nothing that you 
could imagine could reach to a hundredth 
part of the evil I have known.” He cov- 
ered his face with his hands. The bitter- 
ness of the confession he dared not make 
seemed to stifle his voice and every hope. 

And Oona’s heart quivered and beat 
against the strong bondage that held it in, 
and her hands fluttered with longing to 
clasp him and console him. What woman 
can bear to hear out such a confession, 
not to interrupt it with pardon, with abso- 
lution, with cries to bring forth the fairest 
robe? She touched his head with her 
hands for a moment, a trembling touch 
upon his hair, and said, “God forgive 
you. God will forgive you,” with a voice 
almost choked with tears. 

He raised his head and looked at ber 
with an eager cry. “I want—not for- 
giveness. 1 want life,” he cried, “life, 
new life. I want to be born again. Is 
not that in the Bible? To be born again, 
to begin again from the beginning, every- 
thing new. Help me, Oona! I am not 
thinking of the past. It is zow 1 am 
thinking of. 1am not thinking of forgive- 
ness — punishment if you please, any- 
thing !—but a new life. He knew man 
who said that,” Walter cried, raising his 





head. ‘ What use is it to me to forgive 
me? I want to be born again.” 

When he thus delivered himself of his 
exceeding bitter cry, this woman too, like 
his mother, answered him with a shining 
face, with eyes swimming in tears, and 
brilliant with celestial certainty. She put 
out her hands to him without a moment’s 
hesitation, and grasped his and smiled. 

“Qh, that is all provided for!” she said. 
“Yes, Heknew! Itis all ready for you — 
waiting — waiting. Don’t you know our 
Lord stands at the door and knocks, till 
you are ready to let him in? And now 
you are ready. There is nothing more.” 

He received the soft hands within his 
with feelings indescribable, at such a 
height of emotion that all the lesser 
shades and degrees were lost. He twined 
her fingers among his own, clasping them 
with an entire appropriation. 

“Oona,” he said, “the house is yours, 
and all in it. Open the door to your Lord, 
whom I am not worthy to come near — 
and to everything that is good. It is 
yours to doit. Open the door!” 

They had forgotten Hamish who sat be- 
hind, pulling his long, even strokes, with 
his anxious, shaggy countenance fixed 
like that of a faithful dog upon his mis- 
tress, whom he had to guard. He saw the 
two heads draw very close together, and 
the murmur of the voices. 

“* What will she be saying to him? She 
will be winning him out of yon transport. 
She will be puttin’ peace in his hairt. 
She has a voice that would wile the bird 
from the tree,” said Hamish to himself. 
“ But oh hon!— my bonnie Miss Oona,” 
Hamish cried aloud. 

This disturbed them and made them 
conscious of the spectator, who was there 
with them, separate from all the world, 
Oona, with a woman’s readiness to throw 
her veil over and hide from the eye of day 
all that is too sacred for the vulgar gaze, 
raised her face, still quivering with tender 
and holy passion. 

“Why do you say ‘oh hon’? There is 
nothing to say ‘oh hon’ for, Hamish. 
No, no; but the other way.” 

Hamish looked across the young lord, 
whose head was bowed down still over 
Oona’s hands, which he held. The boat- 
man gave him a glance in which there was 
doubt and trouble, and then raised his 
shaggy eyebrows, and addressed a look of 
entreaty and warning to the fair, inspired 
face that hovered over Walter like a pro- 
tecting angel. “ Ye will not be doing the 
like of that,” he said, “ without thought?” 

And all the time the boat swept on over 
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the reflections in the water, by the low 
shore of the Isle of Rest, where death 
had easy landing, away among the feath- 
ery islets, all tufted brown and crimson to 
the water’s edge, where nothing but the 
wild life of the woods could find footing: 
nothing near them but the one anxious, 
humble retainer, watching over Oona, for 
whom no one in heaven or earth, save 
himself, entertained any fear. He quick- 
ened those long strokes in the excitement 
of his soul, but neither did Walter take 
any account of where he was going, or 
Oona awake out of the excitement of the 
moment to think of the descent into com- 
mon life which was so near. Hamish 
only, having the entire conduct of them, 
hastened their progress back to ordinary 
existence —if perhaps there might be 
some aid of reason and common judgment 
(as he said to himself) there, to see that 
the man was in his right senses before 
Oona should be bound for life. 

There was no excitement about the 
isle. It lay as calm in the sunshine as if 
nothing but peace had ever passed by 
that piece of solid earth, with its rocks 
and trees, that little human world amid 
the waters; every jagged edge of rock, 
every red-tinted tree against the back- 
ground of tall firs, and the firs themselves 
in their dark, motionless green, all shining 
inverted in the liquid clearness around. 
The two were still afloat, though their 
feet were on solid ground, and still apart 
from all the world, though the winding 
way led direct to the little centre of com- 
mon life in which Oona was all in all. 
But they did not immediately ascend to 
that gentle height. They paused first on 
the little platform, from which Kinloch- 
houran was the chief object. One of 
those flying shadows that make the poetry 
of the hills was over it for a moment, ar- 
rested as by some consciousness of nature, 
while they stood and gazed. There Wal- 
ter stood and told to Oona the story of 
Miss Milnathort, and how she had said 
that two, set upon all good things, would 
hold the secret in their hands. Two 
—and here were the two. It seemed to 
him that every cloud had fled from his 
soul from the moment when he felt her 
hands in his, and had bidden her “ open 
the door.” Oh, fling wide the door to the 
Christ who waits outside, the Anointed, 
the Deliverer of men: to peace and truth, 
that wait upon him, and mercy and kind- 
ness, and love supreme that saves the 
world! Fling wide the doors! Not a 
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bolt or bar but that soft hand shall un- 
loose them, throw them wide, that the 
Lord may come in. Not a crevice or cor- 
ner, or dark hiding-place of evil but shall 
open to the light. He said so standing 
there, holding her hand still, not only as a 
lover caressing, protecting, holds the soft 
hand he loves, but as a man drowning will 
hold by the hand held out to save him. 
It was both to Walter. He told her, and 
it was true, that from the day when she 
had put it into his a year ago, he had 
never lost the consciousness that in this 
hand was his hope. 

Oona was penetrated by all these words 
to the depths of her heart. What girl 
could be told that in her hands was the 
saving of one she loved without such a 
movement of the soul to the highest hero- 
ism and devotion as raises human nature 
above itself? Her soul seemed to soar, 
drawing his with it into heights above. 
She felt capable of everything — of the 
highest effort and the humblest service. 
That union of the spiritual being above 
his, and the human longing beneath, came 
back to her in all the joy of a permitted 
and befitting mood. She was his to raise 
him above all those soils of life of which 
he was sick and weary; and his to sweep 
away the thorns and briars out of his 
path; to lead him and to serve him, to 
mingle her being in his life so that no one 
henceforward should think of Oona save 
of his second and helpmeet: yet so to 
guide his uncertain way as that it should 
henceforward follow the track of light by 
which the best of all ages has gone. 
Even to understand that office of glory 
and humility demands an enlightenment, 
such as those who do not love can never 
attain. To Oona it seemed that life itself 
became glorious in this service. It raised 
her above all earthly things. She looked 
at him with the pity of an angel, with 
something of the tenderness of a mother, 
with an identification and willingness to 
submit which was pure woman. All was 
justified to her —the love that she had 
given unsought, the service which she 
was willing and ready to give. 

He stopped before they had reached 
the height upon which stood home and 
the sweet and simple existence which 
embraced these mysteries without com- 
prehending them. A darker shadow, a 
premonition of evil came over him. 

* And yet,” he said, “I have not told 
youall. I have something more still to 
say.” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Wuat did there remain to say? 

He had made his confession, which, 
after all, was no confession, and she had 
stopped his mouth with pardon. His cry 
for new life had overcome every reluc- 
tance in her. Her delicate reserve, the 
instinct that restrained her, had no more 
power after that. She had stood no longer 
behind any barrier —at that touch she 
had thrown her heart wide open and taken 
him within. 

“ What more?” she said. 
be no more.” 

“ Much more: and you were to hear all: 
not only the wretched folly into which I 
fled, totry if I could forget, but something 
meaner, nearer — something for which 
you will despise me. Oh, do not smile; 
it is past smiling for you and me— for 
you as well as me now, Oona. God for- 
give me that have tangled your life in 
mine !” 

“ What is it?” she said, giving him an 
open look of trust and confidence. “I am 
not afraid.” 

He was. Far worse than the general 
avowal of sins which she did not under- 
stand was the avowal he had to make of 
something which she could understand. 
He perceived that it would wound her to 
the heart — there was no thought now of 
Oona throwing him off. She had put her 
hand into his, and was ready to pour the 
fresh and spotless stream of her life into 
his. It would be no more possible for her 
to separate herself, to withdraw from him, 
whatever might happen. He perceived 
this with a keen pang of remorse, for the 
first time entering with all his heart into 
the soul of another, and understanding 
what it meant. She could not now turn 
her back upon him, go away from ‘him; 
and he was about to give hera sharp, pro- 
found, intolerable wound. 


“ There can 


“Oona,” he said, with great humility, | 


“it occurred to-day. I cannot tell whether 
you will be able to see why I did it, or 
how I did it. This morning ” He 
paused here, feeling that the words hung 
in his throat and stifled him. “ This 
morning — 1 went—and insulted Katie 
Williamson, and asked her to marry me.” 

She had been listening with her sweet 
look of pity and tenderness — sorry, sorry 
to the depths of her heart, for the evil he 
had done — sorry beyond tears; but yet 
ready with her pardon, and not afraid. 
At the name of Katie Williamsou there 
came up over her clear face the shadow 
of a cloud — not more than the shadow. 
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When such words as these are said they 
are not to be understood all atonce. But 
they woke in her a startled curiosity —a 
strange surprise. 

“This morning —it is still morning,” 
she said, bewildered ; “and Katie as 

“Oona! you do not understand.” 

“No. I do not quite — understand. 
What is it? This morning? And Ka- 
tie ——” 

“I asked her this morning to join her 
land to my land and her money to my 
money: to be — my wife.” 

She drew her hand slowly out of his, 
looking at bim with eyes that grew larger 
as they gazed. For some time she could 
not say a word, but only got paler and 
paler, and looked at him. 

“Then what place—have I? — what 
am — 1?” she said slowly. Afterwardsa 
sudden flush lighted up her face. “She 
would not: and then you came — to me?” 
she said. 

A faint smile of pain came to her 
mouth. Walter had seen that look very 
recently before — when he told his mother 
why it was that he had sent for her. Was 
he capable of giving nothing but pain to 
those he loved? If he had tried to ex- 
plain or apologize, it is doubtful whether 
Oona’s faculties, so suddenly and strange- 
ly strained, could have borne it. But he 
said nothing. What was there to say? — 
the fact which he had thus avowed was 
beyond explanation. He met her eyes 
for a moment, then drooped his head. 
There was nothing — nothing to be said. 
It was true. He had gone to another 
woman first, and then, when that failed, 
as a last resource had come to her. The 
anguish was so sharp that it brought that 
smile. It was incredible in the midst of 
her happiness. Her heart seemed wrung 
and crushed in some gigantic grasp. She 
looked at him with wondering, incredulous 
misery. 

“You thought then, I suppose,” she 
said, “that one—was as good as an- 
other?” 

“| did not do that, Oona; it is, perhaps, 
impossible that you should understand. 
1 told you — I had tried — every expedi- 
ent: not daring to come to the one and 
only — the one, the only ——” 

She waved her hand as if putting this 
aside, and stood for a moment looking out 
vaguely upon the loch — upon the sheen 
of the water, the castle lying darkly in 
shadow, the banks stretching upward and 
downward in reflection. They had been 
glorified a moment since in the new 
union: now they were blurred over, and 
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conveyed no meaning. Then she said, 
drearily, — 

“ My mother — will wonder why we do 
not come in ——.” 

‘* May I speak to her—at once? Let 
me speak.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried. “Say nothing — 
nothing! I could not bear it.” 

And then he seized upon her hand, the 
hand she had taken from him, and cried 
out, — 

“You are not going to forsake me, 
Oona! You will not cast me away?” 

“TI cannot,” she said very low, with her 
eyes upon the landscape, “I cannot!” 
Then, turning to him, “You have my 
word, and I have but one word: only 
everything is changed. Let us say no 
more of it just now. A little time —I 
must have a little time.” 

And she turned and walked before him 
to the house. They went in silence, not 
a word passing between them. Mysie, 
startled, came out to the door to ascertain 
who it could be who were preceded by the 
sound of footsteps only, not of voices. 
It was “no canny,” she said. And to 
think this was Miss Oona, whose cheerful 
voice always came home before her to 
warn the house that its pride and joy was 
approaching! Mysie, confounded, went 
to open the door of the drawing-room that 
her mistress might be made to share her 
uneasiness, 

“It will just be Miss Oona, mem, and 
my lord,” Mysie said, “ but very down, as 
if something had happened, and not say- 
ing a word.” 

“Bless me!” cried Mrs. Forrester. 
Her heart naturally leapt to the only 
source of danger that could affect her 
deeply. “It is not a mail day, Mysie,” 
she said; “there can be noill news.” 

“The Lord be thanked for that!” My- 
sie said: and then stood aside to give 
admittance to those footsteps which came 
one after the other without any talking or 
cheerful note of sound. Mrs. Forrester 
rose to meet them with a certain anxiety, 
although her mind was at rest on the sub- 

ject of the mails. It might be something 
wrong at Eaglescairn: it might be —— 

“Dear me! what is the matter, Oona? 
You are white, as if you had seen a ghost,” 
she said, with a more tangible reason for 
her alarm. 

“Tam quite well, mamma. Perhaps I 
may have seen a ghost—but nothing 
more,” she said with a half laugh. ‘“ And | 
here is Lord Erradeen whom we picked 
up, Hamish and I.” 
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whitefaced too,” cried Mrs. Forrester. 
“Bless me, I hope you have not both 
taken a chill. That will sometimes hap- 
pen when the winter is wearing on, and 
ye are tempted out on a fine morning with 
not enough of clothes. I have some cherry 
brandy in my private press, and I will just 
give you a little to bring back the blood 
to your cheeks: and come in to the fire. 
Dear me, Oona, do not shiver like that! 
and you not one that feels the cold. You 
have just taken a chill upon the water, 
though it is such a beautiful morning. 
And so you have got your mother with 
you, Lord Erradeen?” 

“She came yesterday. She was so for- 
tunate as to meet — Miss Forrester.” 

It seemed to him a wrong against which 
he was ready to cry out to earth and 
heaven that he should have to call her by 
that formal name. He paused before he 
said it, and looked at her with passionate 
reproach in his eyes. And Oona saw the 
look, though her eyes were averted, and 
trembled, with what her mother took for 
cold. 

“You may be sure Oona was very con- 
tent to be of use: and I hope now you 
have got her you.will keep her, Lord Er- 
radeen. It will be fine for your house 
and the servants, and all, to have a lady 
at Auchnasheen. There has not beena 
lady since the last lord but one, who mar- 
ried the last of the Gleneel family, a per- 
son that brought a great deal of property 
into the family. I remember her very 
well. They said she was not his first 
love, but she was a most creditable per- 
son, and well thought upon, and kind to 
the poor. We were saying to ourselves, 
Oona and me, that we would go up the 
loch to-morrow and call, if you are sure 
Mrs. Methven is rested from her journey, 
and will like to see such near neighbors.” 
“ But, mother —” Oona said. 

“But what? There is no but, that I 
know of. You know that it was all set- 
tled between us. We thought to-day she 
would be tired, and want repose rather 
than company. But by to-morrow she 
would be rested, and willing to see what 
like persons we are in this place. That 
would be very natural. And 1 am proud 
Oona was in the way, to take her across 
the loch. People that come from flat 
countries where there is little water, they 
are sometimes a little timid of the loch, 
and in the dark too. But she will have 
got over all that by to-morrow, and to call 
will be a real pleasure. Did you men- 





“ And Lord Erradeen, you are just very 


tion, Oona, at Ellermore and other places 
that Mrs. Methven had arrived? —for 
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everybody will be keen to see your moth- 
er, Lord Erradeen.” 

“It is very kind. She will rather see 
you than any one.” 

“ Hoots,” said Mrs. Forrester with a 
smile and a shake of her head, “that is 
just flattery; for we have very little in 
our power except good-will and kindness: 
but it will give me great pleasure to make 

our mother’s acquaintance, and if she 
ikes mine that will be a double advan- 
tage. But you are not going away, Lord 
Erradeen? Youhave this moment come! 
and Mysie will be reckoning upon you for 
lunch, and I have no doubt a bird has 
been put to the fire. Well, I will not say 
a word, for Mrs. Methven’s sake, for no 
doubt she will be a little strange the first 
day or two. Oona, will you see that Ha- 
mish is ready? And we will have the 
pleasure of calling to-morrow,” Mrs. For- 
rester said, following to the door. Her 
easy smiles, the little movements of her 
hands, the fluttering of the pretty ribbons 
in her cap, added to the calm and tranquil 
stream of her talk so many additional 
details of the softest quietude of common 
life. She stood and looked after the 
young pair as they went down together to 
the beach, waving her hand to them when 
they turned towards her, as unconscious 
of any disturbing influence as were the 
trees that waved their branches too. Pas- 
sion had never been in her little com- 
posed and cheerful world. By-and-by she 
felt the chill of the wind, and turned and 
went back to her fireside. “No doubt 
that winter is coming now,” she said to 
herself, ““and no wonder if Oona, poor 
thing, was just frozen with the cold on 
the water. I wish she may not have taken 
a chill.’ This was the greatest danger 
Mrs. Forrester anticipated, and she did 
not doubt that a hot drink when Oona 
went to bed would make all right. 

It was very strange to both of the 
young wayfarers to find themselves alone 
again in the fresh air and stillness. Since 
the moment when they had landed in an 
ecstasy of union, until this moment when 
they went down again to the same spot, 
years might have passed for anything 
they knew. They did not seem to havea 
word to say to each other. Oona wasa 
step or two in advance leading the way, 
while behind her came Walter, his head 
drooping, his courage gone, not even the 
despair in him which had given him a 
wild and fiery energy. Despair itself 
seemed hopeful in comparison with this. 
He had risen into another life, come to 
fresh hopes, received beyond all expecta- 





tion the help which he had sought for 
elsewhere in vain, but which here alone 
he could ever find. And yet nowthe soul 
had gone out of it all, and he stood be- 
wildered, deprived of any power to say 
or do. All through his other miseries 
there had been the thought of this, like a 
distant stronghold in which if he ever 
reached it there would be deliverance. 
If he ever reached it! and now he had 
reached it, but too late. Was it too late? 
He followed her helplessly, not able to 
think of anything he could say to her, 
though he had pleaded so eagerly, so ear- 
nestly, a little while ago. There comes a 
time after we have poured out our whole 
soul in entreaties whether to God or man, 
when exhaustion overpowers the mind, 
and utterance is taken from us, and even 
desire seems to fail —not that what we 
long for is less to be desired, but that 
every effort is exhausted and a drear 

discouragement has paralyzed the oath 
Walter felt not less, but more than ever, 
that in Oona was his every hope. But he 
was dumb and could say no more, follow- 
ing her with a weight upon his heart that 
allowed him no farther possibility, no 
power to raise either voice or hand. They 
walked thus as in a mournful procession 
following the funeral of their brief joy, 
half way down the bank. Then Oona 
who was foremost paused for a moment 
looking out wistfully upon that familiar 
prospect, upon which she had looked all 
her life. The scene had changed, the sky 
had clouded over, as if in harmony with 
their minds; only over Kinloch-houran, 
a watery ray of sunshine, penetrating 
through the quickly gathering clouds, 
threw a weird light. The ruinous walls 
stood out red under this gleam askance of 
the retreating sun. It was like an indica- 
tion— a pointing out, to the executioner 
of some deadly harm or punishment, of 
the victim. Oona paused, and he behind 
her, vaguely turning as she turned, gazing 
at this strange, significant light, which 
seemed to point out, “* This is the spot” 
— was that what was meant? — “ the place 
to be destroyed.” 

“It was in shadow a moment since,” 
Oona said, and her voice seemed to thrill 
the air that had been brooding over them 
in a heavy chill, as if under the same in- 
fluence that made them voiceless. What 
did she mean? and why should she 
care 

“The shadow was better,” he said, but 
he did not know what he himself meant 
more than what she could mean. 

“It has come here,” said Oona, “ be- 















tween you andme. You said you insulted 
Katie. I cannot think that it was your 
meaning to— insult me.” 

“ Insult — you /” his mind was so clear 
of that, and his own meaning in respect 
to the other so evident to him, that the 
dead quietude of his discouragement 
yielded to a momentary impatience, But 
how was he to make that clear ? 

“No, I cannot think it. Whatever 
you meant, whether it was in levity, 
whether it was I do not believe 
that.” 

“Oona,” he cried, waking to the des- 
peration of the position, “will you give 
me up, after all we have said? ” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“] will never now deny you what help 
I can give you, Lord Erradeen.” 

He turned from her with a cry of bitter- 
ness. 

“ Help without love is no help. Alms 
and pity will do nothing for me. It must 
be two— who are one.” 

She answered him with a faint laugh 
which was more bitter still; but restrained 
the jest of pain which rose to her lips, 
something about three who could not be 
one. It was the impulse of keen an- 
guish, but it would not have become a 
discussion that was as serious as life and 
death. 

“It is all a confusion,” she said; “ what 
to say or do I know not. It is such a 
thing —as could not have been foreseen. 
Some would think it made me free, but 
I do not feel that I can ever be free.” 
She spoke without looking at him, gazing 
blankly out upon the landscape. *“ You 
said it was no smiling matter to you or 
me—to you and me. Perhaps,” she in- 
terrupted herself as if a new light had 
come upon her, “that is the true meaning 
of what you say —two that are one; but 
itis not the usual creed. Two for mis- 
ery ——” 

“ Oh not for misery, Oona! there is no 
misery for me where you are.” 

“ Or —any other,” she said with asmile 
of unimaginable suffering, and ridicule, 
and indignation. 

He answered nothing. What could he 
say to defend himself? “If you could 
see into my heart,” he said after a time, 
“you would understand. One who is in 
despair will clutch at anything. Can you 
imagine a man trying like a coward to 
escape the conflict, rather than facing it, 
and bringing the woman he loved into 
it?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “I can imagine that; 
but not in the man who is me.” Then she 
moved away towards the beach, saying, 
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“Hamish is waiting,” with a sigh of 
weariness. 

“Oona,” said Walter, “you will give 
me your hand again before we part?” 

‘““What does it matter if I give it or 
hold it back? It is yours whether I will 
or not. You should have:told me before. 
I should have understood. Oh, I am 
ashamed, ashamed! to think of all I Have 
said to you. How could you betray me 
first before you told me? In the same 
morning! It is more than a woman can 
bear!” she cried. 

Perhaps this outburst of passion re- 
lieved her, for she turned and held out 
her hand to him with a smile of pain 
which was heartrending. “It did not 
seem like this when we landed,” she said. 

“ And it would not seem like this, oh, 
Oona! if you could see my heart.” 

She shook her head, looking at him all 
the while with that strange smile, and then 
drew away her hand and repeated, “ Ha- 
mish is waiting.” Hamish in the back- 
ground, standing up against the shining 
of the water, with his oar in his hand, 
waited with his anxious eyes upon his 
young lady, not knowing how it was. He 
would have pitched Lord Erradeen into 
the loch, or laid him at his feet with 
Highland passion, had she given him a 
sign. He held the boat for him instead 
to step in, with an anxious countenance, 
Love or hate, or madness or good mean- 
ing, Hamish could not make out what it 
was. 

“ To-morrow!” Walter said, “if I can 
live till to-morrow in this suspense - 

She waved her hand to him, and Ha- 
mish pushed off. And Oona stood as ina 
dream, seeing over again the scene which 
had been in her mind for so long — but 
changed. She had watched him go away 
before, eager to be gone, carrying her life 
with him without knowing it, without de- 
siring it: he unaware of what he was do- 
ing, she watching surprised, bereaved of 
herself, innocently and unaware. How 
poignant had that parting been! But 
now it was different. He gazed back at 
her now, as she stood on the beach, leav- 
ing his life with her, all that was in him 
straining towards her, gazing till they 
were each to the other but a speck in the 
distance. Two that were one! Oh, not 
perhaps for mutual joy, not for the happi- 
ness that love on the surface seems to 
mean — rather for the burden, the disap- 
pointment, the shame. She waved her 
hand once more over the cold water, and 
then turned away. Till to-morrow — “ if 
I can live till to-morrow”—as he had 
said, 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE REVIVAL OF THE WEST INDIES. 

How vague are the ideas generally 
prevalent regarding our West Indian pos- 
sessions! The remark, attributed to a 
secretary of state, that Demerara was an 
island, is perhaps a fair illustration of the 
ignorance of the English people as to 
these interesting colonies. When the 
West Indies are spoken of, the only place 
called to mind is probably Jamaica, and 
the prominence given to this colony is 
owing, no doubt, to its having been asso- 
ciated so much in the past with English 
party warfare, and, more recently, with 
the Gordon riots during the administra- 
tion of Governor Eyre; also, perhaps, 
from the controversies over the problem 
of the position which the negro was to 
take up for himself when freed from the 
bonds of slavery, a problem which has 
been worked out in Jamaica under less 
complex conditions than elsewhere, and, 
unfortunately, with results which have 
not corresponded with the sanguine ex- 
pectations of many. 

If Jamaica is the single geographical 
idea of the West Indies possessed by the 
English people, the main, and perhaps the 
only, historical one is the abolition of 
slavery. The responsibility for this in- 
stitution is supposed to attach entirely to 
the West Indies, whilst the credit for its 
abolition, and for the sacrifice in money 
of carrying out that abolition, we usually 
arrogate to ourselves. 

It is perhaps hardly profitable to at- 
tempt to apportion the responsibility for 
the existence of slavery; suffice it to say 
that it certainly cannot be entirely laid at 
the door of the colonies. But let us see 
on whom fell the lion’s share of the sacri- 
fice involved in the emancipation. 

At the time of the emancipation the 
government commissioners estimated the 
value of the slaves at 43,000,000/. ster- 
ling. To this must be added the value of 
the plantations, works, and machinery, 
estimated at 86,000,000/., exclusive of the 
value of the property in towns. A total 
value of actual property is therefore 
reached of 129,000,000/., which practically 
disappeared with emancipation. As is 
well known, the sum of 20,000,000/. was 
voted by Parliament, by way of compensa- 
tion to the planters, but only 18,669,401Z. 
was actually awarded, of which the West 
India proprietors received 16,401,000/. 
Had even this amount really found its 
way into the hands of the planters it might, 
by enabling them to provide themselves 
with labor-saving machinery, and in other 





ways, have materially assisted them, and 
have averted, to some extent, the ruin 
which followed. But, in point of fact, the 
money went almost entirely into the hands 
of mortgagees in England. It is there- 
fore no exaggeration to say that the plant- 
ers, at one stroke, found the value of their 
property almost annihilated and them- 
selves penniless. 

Is it matter for surprise, then, if the 
planters, who lost so much by the emanci- 
pation of their slaves, hesitated to join in 
the pzans of self-laudation in which we, 
perhaps, have been too ready to indulge, 
over the enormous sacrifice made by this 
country, a sacrifice which sinks into in- 
significance when compared with that 
which they were called upon to make? 

During the twelve years succeeding 
the emancipation, the position of the em- 
ployers and employed was completely 
reversed, The employed dictated their 
own terms, and worked as little as they 
pleased, while the employers were thank- 
ful to get any work they could from them. 

In these.circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that production languished, much land 
went out of cultivation, and what land 
was still cultivated left a loss instead of a 
profit to the proprietors. Still they per- 
severed. ‘The planters struggled on, and, 
protected as they were against competi- 
tion with slave-grown produce, matters 
gradually improved. 

In 1846, however, another blow fell 
upon them. In that year it was decided 
by Parliament that the differential duty 
on slave-grown sugar should be consider- 
ably:Jowered, and be gradually reduced to 
the same amount as that on free-grown, 
the actual equalization to take place in 
1851. 

The result of this decision was so im- 
portant, and in some respects, as will be 
explained directly, so unfortunate, that it 
is not without interest to consider how it 
was brought about, and what were its 
results. 

The political world at the close of the 
year 1845 was unexpectedly startled by 
the news that Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, 
which was looked upon as one of the most 
powerful Cabinets that had existed for 
years, had resigned. It transpired that 
the destruction, from disease, of a large 
portion of the potato crop in England and 
Ireland, had forced upon Sir R. Peel the 
conviction that the Corn Laws ought to be 
no longer maintained. The question be- 
came the subject of much debate and dif- 
ference of opinion in the Cabinet, and the 
conclusion was arrived at that the minis- 
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ters should tender their resignations to 
the queen. Lord John Russell.was then 
sent for, and at once undertook to forma 
new ministry. After considerable delay 
and negotiations, however, owing to 
causes which it is not necessary now to 
discuss, the attempt to do so was found 
to be impracticable, and it became neces- 
sary again to entrust the government of 
the country to Sir R. Peel. 

The end of the year 1845, therefore, 
again found Sir R. Peel in office, with the 
whole of his former colleagues except the 
late Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, who 
retired, and whose place as minister for 
the colonies was accepted by Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

The government, however, barely lasted 
six months, and having been beaten in the 
House of Commons on a bill for the pro- 
tection of life in Ireland by a majority of 
two hundred and ninety-two to two hun- 
dred and nineteen, again tendered their 
resignation to the queen. 

During this six months was passed one 
of the most important measures ever 
brought before Parliament, viz. the Abo- 
lition of the Corn Laws, and the over- 
whelming interest excited by this measure 
was perhaps not altogether favorable to a 
satisfactory consideration of other ques- 
tions. 

Once more Lord John Russell was sent 
for, and this time he succeeded in form- 
ing an administration. 

The first measure proposed by his gov- 
ernment was the abolition of the distinc- 
tion between free and slave-grown sugar, 
by the reduction of the existing pro- 
hibitory duty of 63s. per cwt. on foreign 
muscovado sugar to 21s. per cwt. — the 
duty on British colonial sugar being 14s. 
per cwt. —to be gradually reduced to 15s. 
6d. per cwt. in 1851, after which the duty 
on all muscovado sugar was alike to be 
145. per cwt. 

There does not at first sight seem any- 
thing in these propositions bearing hardly 
upon the West Indies, neither perhaps 
would it be generally expected that such 
a measure would result in inflicting the 
horrors of slavery upon thousands who 
would otherwise have been free, and in 
causing an amount of misery to a large 
ortion of the human race which can 

ardly be over-estimated. 

It is necessary here to explain, that, 
with the exception of our own colonies, 
the most important sugar-producing coun- 
tries at that time were Cuba and Brazil, 
in both of which countries slavery was in 
full force. The equalization of the sugar 
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duties therefore meant that our own colo- 
nies, with free labor, very little of it, and 
that little entirely disorganized and un- 
available, were forced to compete for the 
home market with Cuba and Brazil, un- 
limited in their command of slave labor. 

It is hardly necessary here to discuss 
the economic question of slave versus 
free labor. There can be little doubt that 
where labor is abundant, and wages are 
regulated only by the cost of living, free 
labor is cheaper, and in every way more 
advantageous to the employer than slave 
labor; but situated as employers and la- 
borers were in our West Indian colonies 
—the population scanty, and, except in 
Barbadoes, under little or no natural pres- 
sure to work —the advantage which the 
slave-owner possessed in having an un- 
limited command of labor was overwhelm- 
ing. 

So long as the prohibitive duties re- 
mained in force, the profit of the Cuban 
and Brazilian slave-owners was limited, 
owing to their having only a limited mar- 
ket; when, however, the English market 
was opened to them, they found their 
profit enormously increased, and with this 
increase a larger demand for slaves sprang 
up, resulting in a rapid increase of the 
slave-trade. 

There seems good reason to believe 
that at the time of the passing of this 
measure, sO anxious were the Cuban 
planters to obtain access to the English 
market, they would have been willing to 
abolish slavery as a condition of obtain- 
ing it. In fact, the largest mercantile 
house ia Havana had petitioned for the 
remission of slavery, on the ground that 
if slavery were prohibited, their sugar 
would be admitted to the British market, 
the best market in the world. On the 
passing of the measure, however, all idea 
of abolishing slavery was blown to the 
winds, and Havana was illuminated. 

But to return to the House of Com- 
mons. West Indians have always com- 
plained that this policy of admitting sugar 
produced by slave labor, on equal terms 
with that grown by free, was adopted by 
this country, not because the majority of 
the House of Commons thought it wise, 
but because it came before them as a 
question of sacrificing our West Indian 
colonies, on the one hand, or Lord John 
Russell and the government on the other. 
They decided in favor of Lord John. 

It is certain that without the support of 
Sir Robert Peel the measure would not 
have been carried; and it is equally cer- 





tain, from a perusal of Sir Robert Peel’s 
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speech on the occasion, that although he 
supported Lord J. Russell, he did so, 
not because he thought the measure a 
good one, but because he did not see his 
way to resume the government if Lord 
John were turned out. Sir Robert Peel 
indeed stated that he would have proposed 
a measure very different from that of Lord 
John, one which would have given greater 
encouragement to the admission of free- 
labor sugar, and would have continued 
the exclusion of the slave-grown sugar. 
He had always felt that the question of 
admitting slave-labor sugar was excepted 
from the category of free trade. We were 
in a special relation to our West Indian 
colonies. We had emancipated their 
slaves and had given them an apparently 
magnificent compensation, but whether an 
adequate one was matter of doubt. He 
was therefore of opinion that considerable 
time ought to have been allowed to the 
West Indies before they were called on to 
compete with slave-labor sugar. Never- 
theless, entertaining such opinions and 
having considerable apprehensions of the 
measure proposed, and fearing it would 
give great stimulus to the slave trade, he 
had come to the conclusion, though not 
without great hesitation and reluctance, 
that he must giveit hissupport. Hethen 
reminded the House that those who should 
compel Lord J. Russell to abdicate power 
were bound to ask themselves whether 
they were prepared to take it. Two gov- 
ernments had existed in the Jast three 


weeks! Should a third be now formed? | 


He said no. Should the Protectionists 
be restored to power? The House and 
the country both said no. He wound 
up by saying that he had come, though 
not without reluctance, to the conclusion 
to support the government in principle. 

Mr. Gladstone took no part in the de- 
bate, neither did he vote; but he had 
already in the previous year expressed 
his strong disapproval of the policy which 
the proposed measures inaugurated. 

The effect upon our colonies of the 
measure was soon seen. Within two 
years, fifty large houses connected with 
the West Indies had failed with liabilities 
exceeding 6,000,000/, Out of six great 
firms in the Mauritius trade, five had failed 
with liabilities of nearly 3,000,000/. 

The ruin and distress in the West In- 
dies was extreme, and some idea may be 
formed of it from-the following extract 
from a report on the condition and pros- 
pects of British Guiana, by special com- 
missioners appointed by the governor, Sir 
H. Barkly, in 1850: — 





Proceeding up the east bank of the river 
Demerara, the generally prevailing features of 
ruin and distress are everywhere perceptible. 
Roads and bridges, almost impassable, are 
fearfully significant exponents of the condition 
of the plantations they traverse, . . . The dis- 
trict between Hobaboe Creek and “ Stricken 
Heuvel” contained in 1829 eight sugar and 
five coffee and plantain estates, and now there 
remain but three in sugar, and four partially 
cultivated with plantains by petty settlers ; 
while the roads, with one or two exceptions, 
are in a state of utter abandonment. Here, as 
on the opposite bank of the river, hordes of 
squatters have located themselves, who avoid 
all communication with Europeans, and have 
seemingly given themselves up altogether to 
the rude pleasures of a completely savage life. 


Similar accounts were received from 
the other West Indian colonies. The 
governcr of Trinidad, Lord Harris, wrote: 


It is impossible for me to express too forcibly 
the extent of the present distress; but I will 
give an extract frora a communication lately 
made to me by Mr. Rennie, the very intelli- 
gent manager of the Colonial Bank... . “The 
position of the colony is at the present moment 
most deplorable ; bankruptcy and want stare 
every one in the face, and an extensive aban- 
donment of the sugar estates appears inevitable, 
after the present crop, unless bold and imme- 
diate measures.of relief are speedily afforded. 
Real estate is now perfectly valueless, and 
cannot be realized at any sacrifice ; money has 
disappeared, and credit is entirely at an end; 
mercantile engagements can no longer be met, 
and parties of the highest probity, possessed 
of ample assets in houses and landed property, 
are cruelly forced into insolvency, owing to the 
inconvertibility of real estate.” 


The condition of the labor question is 
also well illustrated in the report pre- 
viously quoted. Alluding to some estates 
in the neighborhood of Georgetown, the 
commissioners say : — 


From their vicinity to town, a supply of 
labor can always be obtained, but of the irregu- 
larity with which the villagers work, plantation 
Ruimveld affords a striking example. This 
estate, in common with its neighbors, is almost 
entirely dependent upon village labor, and the 
monthly number of field laborers on the pay- 
list last year averaged 893. With this large 
number, a monthly average of only 3,515 tasks 
was obtained, thus showing that each man on 
the pay list only worked 3834 tasks per month | 
When it is considered that a task, or day’s 
work, may easily be performed in six hours, 
what can show more forcibly the uncertain and 
precarious nature of the work to which em- 
ployers in this country are forced to submit? 


The report further says : — 


As far as the Government of England is 
concerned, all that can be done is earnestly 
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and solemnly to urge upon her Majesty’s 
Ministers the gross injustice of compelling the 
West Indian colonies to maintain an unequal 
competition with foreign slave States. 

As to the argument that a free laborer will 
work better than a slave, and that therefore 
his services are so much more valuable, the 
foregoing Report on the industrial habits of 
the peasantry of this country will afford an 
abundant refutation, The African has no de- 
sire to better his condition by the sweat of his 
brow ; he is quite content to earn sufficient to 
satisfy his few and simple wants, and never 
thinks of amassing money by the fruits of his 
honest industry. It is therefore idle to pre- 
tend that the labor of this man is of equal 
value with the involuntary toil of a Cuban 
slave. The difference between the two is 
simply this, that the free laborer will never 
work more than sheer necessity compels him, 
whereas the slave is obliged to work to the 
extreme limit of human endurance. 


The report goes on to urge immigration 
from India and education of the cre- 
oles : — 


It is obvious that with the advancement of 
moral and religious instruction among the 
laboring classes, the better citizens will they 
become, and the more useful and industrious 
members of society. 


Had these sensible recommendations 
been acted upon immediately after the 
abolition of slavery, the West Indies would 
indubitably have been in a better position 
to meet the unequal competition to which 
they were thus suddenly exposed; and 
indeed, in the case of British Guiana and 
Trinidad, it is entirely due to their hav- 
ing been at last carried out that these 
colonies are in their present prosperous 
condition. 

So serious was the distress that at the 
commencement of 1848 Lord John Rus- 
sell proposed some measures to mitigate 
the evil. These were generally consid- 
ered inadequate, and later in the session, 
it having become evident, from the uni- 
versally adverse tenor of the accounts re- 
ceived from the West Indies, that some 
measure of relief must be extended to 
those colonies as the only means of extri- 
cating them from ruin, Lord J. Russell 


proposed some modifications of the sugar | 


duties, postponing the period of equaliza- 
tion until 1854; and proposing to guaran- 
tee a loan. of 500,000/, for immigration 
purposes, which proposals, after some 
lively discussions in both Houses, were 
adopted. 

In Mauritius the distress appears to 
have been equally severe, and govern- 
ment was obliged to advance to the col- 
ony a large sum to enable it to go on and 
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to find food for the laborers. Whilst all 
this misery and ruin were pressing on our 
colonies, Cuban planters were making 
enormous fortunes, their crops were rap- 
idly increasing, and the slave trade was in 
full operation. 

In the month of February, 1848, a se- 
lect committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed “ to inquire into the pres- 
ent condition and prospects of the sugar 
and coffee planting interest in the East 
and West Indies and Mauritius.” Before 
this committee, Captain Matson was ex- 
amined, a captain in the Royal Navy, who 
was stated by Sir J. Pakington to have 
seen more service upon the coast of 
Africa, and to have captured more slavers, 
than any other officer in her Majesty’s 
service. The following is a portion of his 
examination ;: — 


You are of opinion, are you not, that the 
change in the laws of this country, admitting 
slave-grown sugar, has been one cause of very 
much stimulating the slave trade ?— Very 
much ; I was at Havana when the news arrived, 

What was the.feeling at Havana?-— A feel- 
ing of rejoicing universally ; the price cf slaves 
very much increased, and so did the price of 
land. I saw both British merchants, Spanish 
slave merchants, slave captains —they all told 
the same story, and the latter spoke with great 
glee. 

It was a day of jubilee there ?— It was. 

Can you give the Committee any informa- 
tion upon the mode in which the slaves are 
usually packed in the slavers?— They are 
packed as closely as salt fish ; they are doubled 
up and stowed as closely as they can in the 
night, when they are obliged to go below. 

Are they in irons ?— The men are generally 
in irons; it depends on the part of the coast 
they are taken from, 

The ordinary practice is, is it not, that where 
a slave trader calculates upon carrying 300 
slaves to the other shore he embarks 500? — 
Yes; that is for the purpose of putting them 
to the test. It is impossible for the most 
practised eye to tell a healthy from an un- 
healthy slave; but the trader reckons that, 
during the first forty-eight hours, those slaves 
that are unhealthy, and that would not stand 
the voyage across the Atlantic, will sicken, 
and supposing the vessel will take 300, crowded, 
he would put 500 on board, making sure that 
during the first forty-eight hours they will be 
sufficiently weeded to leave a prime cargo. AS 
the slave sickens during the first forty-eight 
hours, they leave him on deck, and give him 
nothing to eat, but let him die, and then throw 


| him overboard. 


What sized vessel would they embark 500 
slaves in; a vessel of how many tons?—I 
took a vessel with 427 slaves on board of 49 
tons. 

What do you think would be the most ad- 
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visable course to pursue with regard to Cuba? 
— Two years ago there was no such thing as a 
slave trade in Cuba; it is only within the last 
twelve months that there has been any slave 
trade whatever. 

In your opinion, the resurrection of the 
slave trade in Cuba is to be ascribed entirely 
to the stimulus given by the alteration in the 
laws admitting slave-grown sugar ?— In Cuba 
I think so entirely. 


Lord Palmerston, then minister for for- 
eign affairs, was also examined before this 
committee. He stated that in the years 


1846 and 1847 no léss than one hundred | 


and ten thousand slaves had been import- 
ed into Brazil, whereas the average num- 
ber imported between 1840 and 1845 in- 
clusive was only thirty-two thousand per 
annum. Another witness stated that sev- 
enty-five thousand slaves were imported 
into Brazil in 1847 alone; fifty-five thou- 
sand having been imported in 1846. 

Indeed, the evidence as to the enor- 
mous stimulus which the measure of 1846 
gave to the slave trade is absolutely con- 
clusive, and no attempt was made in any 
of the debates to deny or to palliate it. 

The slave trade to Brazil, however, was 
soon afterwards stopped; not so that to 
Cuba. So late as 1861 we find the slave 
trade not only in full activity, but actually 
onthe increase. It appears to have been 
ascertained that in 1858 the number of 
slaves known to have been imported was 
nearly seventeen thousand, and Consul- 
General Crawford reported that it was 
probably much more. In 1859 the num- 
ber had increased to upwards of thirty 
thousand ; and in 1860 between forty and 
fifty thousand were actually landed. Dur- 
ing a debate on the subject which took 
place that year, viz., 1861, Lord Palmers- 
ton stated that three Africans were torn 
from their homes and enslaved for every 
one landed. We can thus form some idea 
of the number of people who suffered 
this horrible torture in consequence of 
the passing of the measure of 1846. 

It may be said that protection could not 
go on, and the time must have come sooner 
or Jater. The answer to this is, that, if 
the measure had been postponed for even 
three years, all the evils which resulted 
might have been avoided. 

Free trade, however, was then the new 
creed, and neophytes, we all know, are 
more remarkable for their zeal than their 
discretion; and so it was in 1846. Had 
Lord J. Russell been imbued with the pru- 
dence of Sir Robert Peel or Mr. Glad- 
Stone, the horrible calamity of having so 
enormously increased the slave trade by 
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our own measures would not have oc- 
curred. It can hardly be doubted that 
the direct effect of the measure was to 
condemn not less than one million of hu- 
man beings to capture for the purposes of 
slavery. 

When hereafter the history of the past 
fifty years is written, the two statesmen 
whose names will stand out prominently 
as those who, beyond all others, have in- 
fluenced and promoted those beneficial 
measures, from which the unprecedented 
prosperity of this country during the last 
twenty-five years has resulted, will be Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone; and it is 
worthy of remark that the lamentable 
legislation of 1846 did not meet with the 
approval of either of these statesmen. 

I have dwelt at what may seem an un- 
necessary length on this subject, which, 
it may be said, is after all a matter of the 
past. But it is in studying the past that 
we gain experience for the future, and 
those who have, and will have, the task 
of legislating for our colonies will surely 
do well to ponder over the errors of their 
predecessors. The act of 1846 was 
framed on principles which appeared in 
theory unassailable, but the time was ill- 
chosen, and, when put in practice, they 
produced the disastrous results above de- 
scribed. 

Ruined and crushed, as the planters in 
our sugar colonies were, they did not give 
themselves up to despair. It is said that 
Englishmen do not know when they are 
beaten, and the indomitable energy shown 
by the planters is no bad example of the 
truth of the old saying. Certainly, in this 
case, had the planters given up the game 
and abandoned the attempt to cultivate 
their estates, no one could have blamed 
them. But once more they put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and by slow de- 
grees succeeded in improving their posi- 
tion. At last, in the year 1868, the slave 
trade to Cuba was put down, and although 
an attempt, which was to a considerable 
extent successful, was made to obtain a 
supply of Chinese from Macao (upwards 
of one hundred thousand were actually 
imported), who were treated as slaves, 
this also was stopped. The insurrection 
followed, and, as regards Cuba, the West 
Indies found themselves able to compete 
successfully. 

No sooner, however, was the advantage 
which the slave trade gave to Cuba re- 
moved, than the planters found them- 
selves again placed in unequal competi- 
tion with a most formidable rival, viz., the 





beet-sugar producer of Europe. Anxious 
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to encourage this production, foreign 
governments had allowed a system of du- 
ties and drawbacks to be arranged where- 
by in all cases some, in many cases 
large, bounties were obtained. In Aus- 
tria, for example, the sugar duties, which 
now produce upwards of twelve million 
florins, in 1875 actually left a loss of over 
one hundred and forty thousand florins, as 
the amount of drawback given by the 
government to the exporters of sugar 
exceeded the whole of the duty received ; 
and thus, although the consumers were 
paying the same duty as now, instead of 
this duty finding its way into the govern- 
ment exchequer, it went into the pockets 
of the sugar-growers and manufacturers. 
An alteration in the mode of collecting 
the duty has, however, to a cansiderable 
extent done away with the bounty; but 
the immense impetus which it gave to 
the production will be seen from the fol- 
lowing figures: in 1879 the Austrian crop 
was one hundred and fifty thousand tons; 
in 1880 it was four hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand tons. 

The bounties given by France were also 
a few years ago very large, but these have 
now been materially reduced. In Ger- 
many the bounties obtained by the sugar- 
producers are still large, about 1,000,000/. 
sterling annually. It is only of late years 
that the sugar manufacturers have been 
enabled to obtain the present amount of 
bounty. The impetus, however, which it 
has given to the sugar production has 
been very remarkable. The crop which 
in 1876 was 346,646 tons, in 1882 was 
798,124 tons. In fact, Germany is now 
the largest sugar-producing country in the 
world. 

These colonies very reasonably com- 
plained that a competition carried on in 
such circumstances was altogether un- 
equal, and entirely opposed to the doc- 
trines of free trade. This view of the 
matter, however, was not accepted in this 
country, and their remonstrances were 
unavailing; the trade of our West Indian 
colonies is consequently being rapidly di- 
verted from this country to the United 
States. 

As regards the present condition of 
our West Indian colonies, it must be 
pointed out that, although at no great dis- 
tance from one another, the conditions of 
the different colonies vary considerably, 
and there is much less migration from 
one to another than their proximity to 
each other might lead one to suppose. 
In Jamaica we have a comparatively large 
and extremely fertile island, sparsely pop- 
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ulated, and offering every advantage to 
a population specially adapted for enjoy- 
ing an independent, if idle and unambi- 
tious existence. In Barbadoes, on the 
other hand, we have a small island with a 
large population, cultivated like a garden 
to the water’s edge, and with the natural 
stimulus to exertion which an abundant 
population must always afford; while in 
British Guiana and Trinidad we find a 
population whose number is being steadily 
increased by means of immigration from 
the East, and although it can by no means 
be said that the population in these colo- 
nies is ample, even for their present ex- 
tent of cultivation, it is nodoubt sufficient 
to maintain a considerable degree of pros- 
perity, and to stimulate to a certain extent 
the somewhat dormant energies of the 
negroes. 

Whilst the immigration which has taken 
place has been the means of bringing 
about prosperity to these colonies, it has 
also been the means of bettering the con- 
dition of the coolie immigrant to an extent 
hardly credible. Lord Carnarvon, when 
colonial minister in 1875, made the fol- 
lowing statement in the House of Lords : 


With regard to the condition of the coolies, 
it was shown last year by Sir Bartle Frere that 
in Bengal the coolies, under the improved con- 
ditions at present existing, could not earn 
more than I 1-2d. or 2d. per day. It was 
equally clear that in the English colonies 
(alluding to the West Indies) the same coolies 
could earn as much as Ios. or IIs. per week, 
with all the additional advantages of good 
homes in which to live, proper medical atten- 
dance when sick, and a free return passage to 
their own country, should they desire it, at the 
end of their period of service. 


The number of coolies introduced into 
Trinidad and British Guiana from 1871 
to 1882 has been ninety thousand, and 
during the same period sixteen thousand, 
eight hundred and seventy-five have re- 
turned to India, taking with them, as their 
savings, no less than 328,243/. 

The effect of the coolie immigration 
has also been materially beneficial to the 
negro. This at first sight may seem 
startling; it would perhaps naturally be 
expected that a large importation of labor- 
ers into a country must reduce the rate 
of wages of those already there, but this 
has not proved to be the case, and the 
explanation has only to be stated to be 
obvious. I will give it in the words of 
the Rev. Mr. Underhill, secretary to the 
Baptist Missionary Society. He says:— 


True, the negroes are no longer the chief 
dependence of the planter for the production 
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of sugar. 
(Trinidad), the field work is almost entirely | evils, the population must continue very greatly 


performed by coolies. The command of coolie 
labor enjoyed by the planter has increased the 
growth of the sugarcane, and induced the ex- 
tension of the sugar cultivation, With this 
there has necessarily arisen a demand for 
hedges and ditches, for drainage, for carpen- 
ters, coopers, engine-men, boiler-men, mule- 
drivers, lumberers, and clearances of forest 
land. The demand for ground provisions to 
supply the wants of the coolie laborers has 
increased, and the cattle employed on the 
estates must be fed. There is therefore a 
great demand for skilled labor, and for labor 
of a more remunerative kind than that of the 
cane-field, . . . All these occupations and 
duties are being rapidly taken up by the negro. 


This was written in 1859, and naturally 
the effect is the same now as then. 

Thus it is seen that the advantages to 
the West Indies and to the coolies them- 
selves of this emigration are of a solid 
description. The fact, also, that the 
growth of population in India is a most 
serious and perplexing problem, which 
the government is being rapidly called 
on to face, and for which emigration offers 
one, and perhaps the most efficient rem- 
edy, must not be lost sight of. It is true 
that such an emigration as that which I 
have just described is a mere flea-bite 
when the population of India is consid- 
ered; but it must not be forgotten that 
other English colonies, as, for instance, 
Mauritius, Queensland, Assam, and other 
places, are calling for population; and 
also that, if the Indian government be- 
stirred itself, and instead of allowing 
its subordinates to throw obstacles in 
the way of those whose office it is to 
carry on the emigration, gave it some 
tangible encouragement, the numbers 
might be largely increased. As regards 
the emigration to the West Indies, the 
machinery is now so well organized that 
it is hardly conceivable that any abuse 
should occur. From the moment a coolie 
is recruited, and for five years after his 
arrival in the West Indies, hg is under 
the careful supervision of government 
Officers, he is visited by officiais every 
week, and no abuse of authority on the 
part of the planter could possibly escape 
detection. Lord Salisbury, when minister 
for India, in a despatch on this subject to 
the governor-general of India, dated the 
24th of March, 1875, made the following 
remarks : — 


Having regard to the greatness of our In- 
dian population, and to the probability that, 
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Of the sugar estates of the island | and, as far as possible, from famine and other 


to increase —especially in the healthier and 
more densely peopled parts of the country, 
where the numbers already press on the means 
of subsistence, and the lowest classes are at all 
times little removed from want—it appears 
to me that, from an Indian point of view, it is 
desirable to afford an outlet from these re- 
dundant regions into the tropical and sub- 
tropical dominions of Her Majesty, where 
people who hardly earn a decent subsistence 
in their own country may obtain more lucra- 
tive employment and better homes. While, 
then, from an Indian point of view, emigra- 
tion, properly regulated, and accompanied by 
sufficient assurance of profitable employment 
and fair treatment, seems a thing to be en- 
couraged on grounds of humanity with a view 
to promote the well-being of the poorer classes, 
we may also consider, from an imperial point 
of view, the great advantages which must re- 
sult from peopling the warmer British posses- 
sions, which are rich in natural resources, and 
only want population, by an intelligent and 
industrious race to whom the climate of these 
countries is well suited, and to whom the cul- 
ture of the staples suited to the soil and the 
modes of labor and settlement are adapted, 
In this view also it seems proper to encourage 
emigration from India to colonies well fitted 
for an Indian population. Under extraor- 
dinary circumstances —such as famine, flood, 
or other great calamities, when large numbers 
of the poorer classes are deprived of the means 
of subsistence, or are left without house or 
home —the Government officers might them- 
selves engage emigrants for those colonies 
which have agreed to receive people recruited 
under such circumstances, 


The government machine is, however, 
difficult to move, and it is only quite re- 
cently that the Indian government have 
shown any signs of desiring to facilitate 
emigration. Circumstances will probably 
ere long enforce greater energy, and it may 
be that when the next Indian famine 
comes round — which unfortunately must 
be soon—this means of relieving the 
surplus population may receive greater 
attention than has yet been given to it. 
There is no doubt that the high authori- 
ties in India favor emigation; there is, 
however, equally little doubt that, whether 
through ignorance or carelessness, the 
subordinate Indian officials have suc- 
ceeded in making emigration as difficult 
and costly as possible. I cannot too 
strongly urge that the question of emi- 
gration is one of importance to the popu- 
lation of large districts in India, and that 
with proper encouragement it might be 
the means of relieving the country of 


under the protection which the British Gov- | many who are otherwise inevitably doomed 


ernment affords from depopulation by war,|to be the victims of famine. 
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known that the finances of India cannot 
stand the strain of supporting the surplus 
population in times of famine, and al- 
though much may be done by improved 
means of locomotion and transport, still, 
in the case of large numbers of the peo- 
ple, emigration is the only alternative of 
starvation. 

From the foregoing account of the 
West Indian colonies during the last fifty 
years it will be gathered that the planters 
during that period have had a succession 
of difficulties to contend with, such as 
have probably fallen to the lot of noother 
producers in the world; and that, so far 
from having deserved the constant and 
bitter attacks and reproaches which it has 
been the fashion in England to heap upon 
them, they have shown an amount of en- 
ergy and indomitable perseverance which 
is beyond praise, and which it would per- 
haps be found exceedingly difficult to 
parallel. 

That they have succeded to a very con- 
siderable extent, if not entirely, in over- 
coming those difficulties, is fairly shown 
by the production of sugar having in- 
creased from four hundred and sixty-two 
thousand tons during the three years 1848 
-—50 to seven hundred and seventy-two 
thousand five hundred for the three years 
1878-80. 

In considering the effects of freedom 
upon the negro, the natural characters of 
the race must be keptin mind. The negro 
has only for a short time been removed 
from a condition of the most complete 
savagery. He has immense physical 
strength united to the intellect and dispo- 
sition of achild. Weare accustomed to 
hear of the childlike good-humor, simplic- 
ity, and buoyancy of the negro’s charac- 
ter; but, in addition to these qualities, he 
has a child’s ignorance, carelessness, dis- 
like of continued effort, and even the 
thoughtless cruelty which often shocks us 
in children. The very fact of his great 
physical strength stands in the way of the 
negro’s intellectual progress. He can do 
so much by the exertion of mere brute 
force, and his wants are so few, that the 
mind is seldom stimulated to exercise. 
Absolute freedom, unaccompanied by any 
kind of restraint, is not good for man, and, 
jn the case of the negro, who, like all other 
races upon whom civilization has only 








a grown-up child, it ought to be no matter 
for wonder that it has failed to produce 
the rapid amelioration which was antici- | 
pated by those who knew him not. But 


if with freedom he can acquire habits of | 
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industry and self-respect, as in time he 
surely will, there can be do doubt he will 
play a more important and satisfactory 
part in the history of the future than he 
has done in that of the past. 

NEVILE LUBBOCK. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
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BY EDWARD GARRETT, AUTHOR OF “ OCCUPA- 
TIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” “THE CRUST 
AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


** Who envies none that chance doth raise, 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat.”’ 
Wotton. 

THE request which Dick heard was one 
which had often enough been preferred 
over that threshold. 

“T want to know whether you have a 
little pair of shoes.” 

But she who uttered these words was 
not quite an every-day person there, and 
she formed one of a still less common- 
place group. She was a young lady with 
a delicate, haughty face, and she wore 
rich garments, though Dick noted nothing 
then, except a gleaming diamond on the 
jewelled hand holding the latch. Behind 
her stood a dusky attendant draped from 
head to foot in thin, bright-hued Oriental 
textures, and she held in her dark, bangled 
arms what Dick presently perceived to be 
a little fair-haired child. Beside her stood 
a tall, and rather showily liveried foot- 
man; and beyond all was drawn up a 
handsome carriage, with a dashing pair of 
greys who by their prancing and pawing 
seemed impatient to resume their journey. 

“T want a very small pair of shoes for 
my little girl,” the lady repeated. ‘“ May 
we come in?” 

“Qh, please,” said Dick, recovering 
from his astonishment. And Mrs. Reeves 
set seats for them all, but only the lady 
took one. 

“ We have had quite a long journey to- 
day,” she said. “ We have driven all the 
way from Seamouth””— that was a port 
many miles distant — “and we have still 
to drive to the Priory’ — that was a coun- 
try-seat a little farther on, which had once 
been a religious house. “ We only landed 
in England yesterday,” she added, “after 
a voyage from India.” 

Dick listened, secretly wondering what 
had induced the lady to diverge fully half 
a mile from her direct road to seek out 
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his humble workshop. How had she even 
known of its existence? And she might 
well have made this strange pilgrimage 
for nothing, since it was seldom, indeed, 
that a village shoemaker would have in 
stock anything small or dainty enough to 
suit the little lady. As it was, there was 
the pair of shoes on which he had been at 
work all day. But he started to hear her 
proceed. 

“ You are making a little pair of shoes! 
Are they finished? And can you let me 
have them? Even if they are bespoken, 
perhaps the customer will wait another 
day to oblige a stranger who has met with 
a mishap.” 

How could she know anything about 
that pair of shoes? Was she a witch? 
Dick murmured that the shoes were not 
bespoken — that they were at her service, 
and that if they were fit for little miss a 
very few stitches would quite finish them 
off. 
“Thank you, we will wait,” said the 
lady. “If they will goon to Mina’s feet 
they willdo. She is not yet a belle and 
fastidious,” she laughed, “ but I cannot 
take her to the Priory with no shoes at 
all. There are no children there from 
whom we could borrow any, and they 
would think us terrible barbarians if they 
should see how easily we could do with- 
out shoes while we waited for some from 
town.” Here she spoke some words in 
an unknown tongue to the Indian wom- 
an, whom she called “ayah.” “When we 
come back to the West, we must do as 
the West does,” she resumed. “ Besides, 
the weather is certainly getting cold.” 

Dick was busily stitching away, won- 
dering to himself the while. The lady 
took the little girl from her dark nurse’s 
arms, and placed her on her own knee. 

* Mina has been very restless all day,” 
she narrated. ‘She was always wanting 
to get out of the carriage to seize hold of 
some of the strange things she saw. It 
was because I indulged her once that she 
lost her shoes. We got out by the great 
mill which stands on the roadside about 
six miles below this, and while we were 
all scrambling about, gathering wild flow- 
ers which our little empress admired, it 
came into her head to throw something 
into the milldam, and the first we knew 
of it was, ‘Splash !’ * Splash !” and the 
two little shoes were gone.” 

She laughed gaily as in admiration of | 


her girl's performance, and the child, who | 
was “quite old enough to understand all | |ayah’s eyes as she obeyed. 
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Mrs. Reeves looked grave, for these were 
not her ideas of a good up- “bringing. 

““T wondered w hat we should do,” the 
lady went on, “but there was a poor old 
beggar woman down by the water’s edge, 
washing some miserable rags, and when 
she saw what had happened, : she came to 
me and said I should find a shoemaker’s 
not very far off my road, and she knew he 
had a nice little pair of shoes ready, for 
she had been in his shop that morning, 
and had seen him making them. I was 
very much obliged to her, and gave her 
the little reward in the hope of which, 
doubtless, she had so eagerly tendered 
the information.” 

So that must have been the old tramper 
woman to whom Dick had given a drink 
early in the morning, and who had de- 
parted without even the “May heaven 
reward you,” usually tendered as thanks 
for such slight hospitalities. It did not 
occur to Dick to wonder whether her de- 
sire to oblige might not have arisen as 
much from a kindly wish to do him a good 
turn as from any mercenary design on the 
lady’s purse ; but he did vaguely feel that 
there was something in the lady’s tone 
and manner that he did not like — a some- 
thing implying that the world and all that 
was in it was made for her and hers, and 
lay at their command and power. 

The spoiled child turned restive again, 
and must needs have the ayah’s bangles 
and rings to play with. The woman gave 
them up unhesitatingly. Presently they 
were dropped one by one, and rolled far 
and wide over the floor. Dick, who knew 
its many chinks and crevices, felt uneasy, 
and instantly stopped his work to look for 
them. The first glance did not bring 
them all to light, and it was only aftera 
prolonged search that one was found half 
sunken in a wide crack beside the hearth- 
stone. Dick noted the anxious look of 
the ayah while this was missing, and the 
delighted flash of her dark eyes when it 
was found. 

The ornaments had scarcely been re- 
stored to their proper place before Mina 
cried for them again. This time the ayah 
showed a little reluctance, but the mother 
instantly bade her comply with the child’s 
demand, adding carelessly, — 

“ And if you let Mina drop them this 
time you must look for them yourself. 
We must not hinder the young man with 
his work, for I am tired of waiting.’ 

Dick saw a soft moisture gather in the 
One by one 


that was going on, laughed too, and | she tried to retain her ornaments, but the 
clapped her hands with pride and delight. | imperious little mistress would exact them 
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all. What might not those jewels be to 
the poor foreign woman —as dear, per- 
haps, as his mother’s wedding-ring was to 
her? Dick must come to the rescue. 

He laid down his work. The lady 
watched him, but did not protest. He 
went to an old bureau and opened a 
drawer. She thought he was looking for 
some necessary tool. He produced a toy 
parrot, made of soft, bright wools —a 
parrot which it seemed a luxury to hug, 
and which when hugged emitted from the 
mysteries of its interior shrill cries, which 
childish fancy could develop into “ Pretty 
Poll,” and “ What’s o’clock ?” 

He held it before the little girl. Her 
attention was instantly arrested, and down 
went one bangle, but the ayah deftly 
caught it. 

“ Little missy shall have this smart bird 
to play with,” said Dick, “directly she 
has given back to nurse all her finery. 
There —gently, gently!” for she was 
slipping back the bracelets with rather 
ungentle alacrity. 

That parrot was the solitary “bought ” 
toy of Dick’s early childhood, when his 
best-beloved and familiar playthings had 
been bits of leather and chips of wood. 
It had been the gift of an old friend, and 
happy memories of the long-ago birthday 
when it arrived had now made it some- 
thing of a relic. Little missy’s reckless 
fingers would do it more damage in ten 
minutes than it had ever yet received 
since it was made. What matter? things 
must get used up some time. And the 
homely toy had never been made for a 
higher use than to spare a pang toa lonely 
and exiled heart. ‘“ What’s the use of 
giving money to make Christians of the 
heathen far away unless we act like 
Christians to the heathen when they are 
near at hand?” was Dick’s pertinent re- 
flection. 

As Dick resumed his work, he heard 
the ayah say something to her lady in a 
low, earnest tone. The lady laughed 
lightly. Dick looked up and met her 
eyes. 

“ Ayah is paying you what she thinks 
a wonderful compliment,” she explained. 
“She is a Buddhist, and believes in the 
transmigration of souls from one exis- 
tence to another; and soshe tells me now 
that the moment she set eyes on you she 
liked you, and felt that in some previous 
life you had been good to her, or to some 
of her people. Perhaps you were a cat 
and she was a mouse, and you ate her 
mercifully, without first teasing her, you 
know. Is it not ridiculous? She adds 
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now, that when she meets you in yet an- 
other stage she is sure she will know you 
again. I hope you will be proud of the 
acquaintance.” 

“Yes, I shall,” said Dick stoutly. “It 
is always something to have earned a 
kind recognition somehow.” 

The lady laughed lightly. The little 
shoes were fitted now, and the party pre- 
pared to leave. The lady put a piece of 
gold into Dick’s hand, and told him he 
need not trouble about change. She dare 
say he would not have enough money to 
give it, it could not be every day that 
such a piece of luck came to his ‘door. 
Some day, perhaps, she might send for 
him to do something for her at the Priory. 
If he gota message from a Mrs. Irvine, 
that was she. And then she and little 
missy, and the ayah, all got into the car- 
riage and were driven away. 

“Is this to be the beginning of your 
fortune, Dick ?” observed his mother. 

“ Where does it begin, then, mother?” 
Dick asked with asmile. “ With the lady 
coming here, or with the poor beggar 
woman sending her here?” But he could 
not help recalling the strange feeling 
which had flashed over him as he opened 
the door to the unexpected arrivals. It 
vas in pursuance of this reflection that 
he said, — 

“I’m not sure whether I like that lady. 
Does the quality of a fortune depend 
on the person who begins it, I wonder? 
I’m not sure whether I would not rather 
reckon more from that poor heathen ayah 
than from her. But, mother, if I am to 
have such strokes of good luck as this, 
and such prospects of work, what a pity 
it is that you sold your hair!” 

“1’m sure it was the right thing to do at 
the time, and that can never become wrong 
afterwards,” answered Mrs. Reeves. 

And then some days went by — days of 
steady, plodding work, which sufficed for 
each day’s need, and did not break upon 
that evening’s golden windfall, and yet did 
not increase it. It had served to give Dick 
a taste of the sweetness of prosperity. 
At first, after his father’s death, it had 
seemed too much to hope to be out of 
debt ; now it did not seem quite enough 
unless one could be saving a little. He 
did not say anything to his mother, but to 
himself he often wondered whether the 
lady would be as good as her word and 
send him a message from the Priory. 

It came at last. On an exquisite morn- 
ing —one of those when early winter 
seems to vie with summer, and the sun 
tries whether he cannot make faded leaves 
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look as bright as fresh flowers — the gay 
footman came down witha summons from 
Mrs. Irvine to the young shoemaker. She 
was going to let him try his skill on a pair 
of boots for herself. 

Dick knew what was the full signifi- 
cance of such a commission. It would 
possibly secure for him orders from the 
halls and mansions around — orders which 
had hitherto been sent to Caddiford for 
execution. 

“ I]t was ourayah who kept the mistress 
up to her promise,” said the footman. 

Dick looked at his mother. Yes, the 
good fortune, of which he had felt such a 
queer premonition, was really coming, and 
it was coming, too, by the very agency he 
had said he should prefer. As he smart- 
ened up his appearance, before following 
the supercilious flunkey, he looked round 
the cottage and thought how many things 
he would soon be able to get which had 
hitherto seemed quite beyond his reach. 
An easy-chair for the mother; yes, anda 
set of tea china. And, first of all, they 
must coax the friendly neighbors, who 
had bought the corner cupboard and the 
clock, to resell them. Oh, how sweet is 
the first taste of prosperity! Alas, that 
the tempting cup is often drunk so greed- 
ily, and with so little care about the ingre- 
dients which compose it, that it does not 
continue so sweet as it goes on, and has 
a bitter taste at the bottom! 

Dick trod the soft carpets and wide 
staircases of the Priory and felt almost as 
much a stranger in a strange country as 
could the poor ayah herself, who beamed 
one of her brown and white smiles upon 
him as he entered Mrs. Irvine’s boudoir. 

Mrs. Irvine herself had no kindly smile, 
no genial greeting. She was all herself 
now —or rather not herself—a_ cold, 
haughty fine lady; and Dick liked her 
far less here than in his own cottage, 
when she had been humanized by the 
excitement of her returning journey, and 
by the novelty of her surroundings. 

He bent to take her measure, while she 
issued her mandates. The heels of her 
boots were to be so high, and a model 
pair was produced, which to the aston- 
ished Dick looked like a pair of miniature 
stilts; and the boots must not exceed 
such a measurement, and the heels must 
be pointed — just so. 

Dick stood up. His tone was pro- 
foundly respectful. 

** Madam,” he said, “I cannot make a 
pair of boots like that.” 

Mrs. Irvine gave a smile, which was 
almost a sneer. 
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“TI do not expect it,” she answered; 
“that pair comes from a famous Parisian 
shop. But do your best, and I will sub- 
;mit to the result. We prepare for sacri- 
fices when we try to do our duty to local 
interests.” 

“ But, madam,” Dick explained, “1 can- 
not try to make boots like those. It is 
inotright. It would be a sin.” 

“Ts the man mad?” asked Mrs. Irvine, 
looking round her in dismay. 

“No, indeed, madam,” Dick pleaded; 
“but boots like these are against all the 
laws of nature. They fetter free action; 
they make motion perilous, and produce 
deformity and disease. My father told 
me all about it. He never made such 
boots as these in his life.” 

“Probably nobody asked them from 
him,” said the lady sharply. 

“ He did not settle where he was likely 
to be asked for them, madam,” answered 
Dick. 

“ Young man,” said Mrs. Irvine sharply, 
“have I not a perfect right to wear boots 
made as I please?” 

Dick looked at her with his mild, clear 
eyes. ‘I don’t know about that, madam,” 
he replied; “but I, being a shoemaker, 
have no more right to make you boots 
that I know will be bad for you, thana 
doctor would have to give you a poison 
because you asked for it.” 

‘“‘ These are very fine ideas,” said Mrs. 
irvine, “gathered, I presume, from some 
of your new upsetting books. You will 
find you have your living to get.” 

“Tf a man can’t live except by doing or 
making wrong things, then it is God’s 
time for him to die,” Dick answered; 
“but I don’t think it often comes to that.” 

“T ought not to condescend to argue 
with you,” pursued the lady; “but you 
struck me as a deserving and industrious 
young man, and I am sorry to see you 
sacrificing your interests quite fruitlessly. 
If you will not execute my orders, and 
show yourself a skilful and docile work- 
man, whom I can recommend, of course 
you will not change my determination. I 
shall simply get it carried out at Caddi- 
ford. You might as well do at once what 
others will not think twice about doing.” 

** Madam,” said Dick, “it would be an 
awful world if we all did every wrong 
thing which we know somebody else does 
quite readily.” 

“ Wrong!” echoed the lady with scorn. 
| * What wrong can there be in the fashion 
of shoes? You speak as solemnly as a 
parson might of his sermons, or a states- 
man of his laws.” 
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“My father,” said Dick, “always said 
that for a shoemaker right and wrong 
began in shoes, and for a baker in bread, 
and for a tailor in cloth and stitches.” 

It flashed into Dick’s mind at that mo- 
ment that it would not have been so easy 
for him to be resolute if his mother’s sac- 
rifice had not already removed the burden 
of debt —so small in itself, yet so hope- 
less to them. 

There was a pause. 

“ Well,” said the lady presently, “ you 
may go. You need not expect me to send 
for you again. Insolence and ingratitude 
are all one ever gets for taking an interest 
in the common people.” 

“ Good-morning, madam,” said Dick. 

He turned with a smile to the ayah 
before he left the apartment, and she re- 
turned his smile faintly and doubtfully, 
for, though she had understood few of the 
words which had passed, she saw that 
Dick had given displeasure, and that he 
was going off without a commission. 

As he passed from the room, a tall 
young gentleman with a bronzed face 
passed in, and Dick heard little missy give 
a delighted cry of “ Uncle!” Dick closed 
the door behind him and went away, and 
the fancy came into his head, — 

“ My fortune seemed to come with an 
opening door, and now it goes with a clos- 
ing one.’ 

‘The sunshine had departed; the sky 
was a dull, leaden gray; some drops of 
rain, were falling. When Dick re-entered 
his cottage, he seemed to see the ghosts 
of the armchair and the clock and the 
corne:  Supboard standing where he had 
hoped to put them, and for the first time 
there seemed a spice of mockery in the 
starling’s cry, “ There’s a good time com- 
ing! 1»? 

‘Before he told his mother a word of his 
adventures, he drew her to him and kissed 
her, saying, — 

“Thank God, mother, that the debts 
are paid. If I opened my door to let in 
my fortune, I’ve had to shut it again be- 
hind it.” 

“Well, Dick,” said Mrs. Reeves, when 
she had heard all, “ we can manage to get 
on from day to day and that’s the way 
that life is given out to us. God knows 
what is best for us, and guides us to that 
by writing over every path ‘right’ or 
‘wrong.’ ” 

And God knew that at that moment two 
people were talking about them. 

Next morning the widow told her son 
she had had a curious dream. It was all 
through her having been thinking about 
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Mrs. Irvine and little missy and the ayah. 
She must tell him about it. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ hanes wt is still epee mas cues 


This man is fied rae poor Lents 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall, 
Lord of himself though not of lands 
And having nothing, yet hath all.’’ 
Wotton, 


‘‘ | DREAMED of some strange country, 
Dick,” said Mrs. Reeves — “a strange 
country with wide, still rivers and dense 
jungles and mighty palms. I had been 
thinking of the ayah, you see, and won- 
dering whether her heart was not sick for 
her own land.” 

“I dare say one longs much for one’s 
own country when one is out of it,” ob- 
served Dick. 

Mrs. Reeves noticed the last clause of 
her son’s sentence, and suppressed a 
little sigh, for she knew that her boy had 
often wished to travel, and while it had 
always cut her mother heart to think of 
parting from him, it now cut it again to 
teel that his sense of duty to her and the 
other restrictions of his lot had him, as it 
were, tied by the leg, to the suppression 
of his innocent desires and cravings. 

A tall shadow darkened the cottage 
window. It had passed almost before 
Dick had time to look up from his work. 
But he said to his mother, — 

“I do believe that is the gentleman I 
saw the other day at the Priory.” 

They never dreamed that he could be 
coming to see them, and when presently,a 
quick, * resolute rap sounded against the 
door, they only thought it was one of the 
neighbors, and, without rising from their 
seats, they cried, ** Come in.” 

But when the door opened there stood 
the tall, bronzed gentleman, with a sort of 
good-humored laugh in his grey eyes ard 
about his bearded lips. 

“Ts this Reeves’s place?” he asked. 
“TI think you are Reeves, are you not? 
And you are Mrs. Reeves? Reeves, will 
you come outside, and have a little talk 
with me?” 

Mrs. Reeves protested. There was the 
hearth and comfortable chairs standing 
by, and as for her, she was just going 
away to the other end of the house about 
some household duty. Would they not 
rather stay in-doors? No: the gentleman 

was firm; he persisted that they should 
take a turn on the road. He looked curi- 
ously at Mrs. Reeves as he spoke. Dick 
thought to himself, “ He will know mother 
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again.” And yet, when they had gone 
outside, he did not seem to have anything 
to say at first. Dick walked by his side 
in silence, and ever afterwards he could 
bring up that familiar scene, with the 
lights and shadows falling just as they did 
then, the sunshine bringing out the vivid 
moss-green of the bare branches, though 
it was not yet strong enough to have 
melted the frost which powdered the 
grass. 

Suddenly the gentleman spoke. ‘“ You 
seem a queer kind of fellow,” he said. 

Dick did not know how to answer; so 
he smiled humbly. 

“Tell me what sort of fellow you are in 
little ways,” pursed the stranger; “that 
is, if you don’t mind. Can you make a 
bed?” 

“ Rather!” said Dick, with a significant 
smile. 

“ And darn a stocking or set a stitch in 
a coat, as well as make a shoe?” 

“Yes, after a fashion; not quite so 
well, perhaps.” 

“That'll do. Can you light a fire? 
Would you have to starve, if there was 
nobody to do your cooking for you?” 

“No fear!” laughed Dick. 

“And you read and write well, of 
course?” 

“I can read, write, and sum,” said Dick. 
“ And I’ve read through all the books I’ve 
come across, except the dictionary, and 
that isn’t bad reading either —only dis- 
connected.” 

“My word!” said the gentleman, 
“haven’t you been jolly well brought up! 
It strikes me you are just the fellow I’ve 
been looking for, for a long while,” he 
added. 

Dick’s heart gave a great bound. 

“ And so you wouldn’t make a heathen 
Chinee sort of boot for my brother’s su- 
perfine English wife,” observed the gen- 
tleman, after a moment’s pause. 

“| hope the lady was not very angry,” 
said Dick. 

“Oh, wasn’t she!” answered young 
Mr. Irvine. “She repeated to me every 
one of your terribly insolent remarks; 
and there was our ayah crying to see her 
lady so cross, and saying that she had 
done you an ill turn, instead of a good 
one, in reminding my sister to send for 
you, and that now you will hate her when 
you meet her in your next transmigration ! 
So-ho! thought I, this Dick Reeves isa 
queer fellow — just such an one as I want. 
Do you think you might like to follow 
me, Dick Reeves, among the mountains 
aud rivers and jungles of India?” 
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Dick’s eyes flashed, but he hesitated in 
his reply. 

“T don’t ask you to be what is now 
understood by the words, ‘gentleman’s 
servant,’” went on Mr, Irvine, his manner 
growing more serious. “I don’t wanta 
flunkey; I want a friend who will do what 
I tell him, and help me in any way I re- 
quire. It won’t be help in carrying bil- 
lets-doux and perfuming handkerchiefs, I 
can tell you,” he went on, “ but in keep- 
ing the peace among hostile and suspi- 
cious natives, or fording rivers with un- 
known tides, or shooting tigers. It must 
be somebody I can trust; no fool, who, if 
I died, might think no harm of burning 
all my papers, if he wanted a fire to scare 
away a wolf.” 

“You don’t know much of me,” said 
Dick modestly. 

“Why, bless you!” cried Mr. Irvine, 
“1 know more of you than I do of any- 
body I’ve met since I returned to England 
two years ago. It isn’t the number of 
times one says ‘How do you do?’ to a 
man which makes you know him.” 

Dick stood still and looked earnestly 
into his companion’s face. 

“T should like it of all things,” he said, 
“only —there’s mother!” 


“A noble mother must have bred so brave a 
son,” 


quoted Mr. Irvine. “Besides—I know 
I heard something of her in Caddiford — 
but never mind! I respect your feeling. 
It would not be right for you to leave her, 
unless you could still take care of her 
while you do so. I have money of my 
own, Dick Reeves, and if you'll tell me 
how much it takes to keep you both com- 
fortably in that pretty cottage of yours, 
I’ll make my man of business pay your 
mother that sum every year until 1 bring 
you back safe and sound. And if you 
find a grave in the wilderness —there is 
always that possibility, remember — then, 
whether I live or die it shall be secure to 
her for the rest of her days.” 

And so it was settled. Mrs. Reeves 
was eager in pressing Dick to accept this 
offer. He knew well enough that this 
was not because the pain of parting was 
not before her eyes; but those who love 
truly cannot bear that love for them should 
stand in the way of their beloved. As for 
himself, now that life had thus opened 
before him, in the very way he had always 
dreamed (as he had thought in vain), he 
felt that the one part in his dream’s fulfil- 
ment which had no pang in it, was the 
consciousness that it enabled him to pro- 
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vide for his mother with a certainty and a 
comfort which he could not otherwis 
have secured. : 

“ Mrs. Reeves knows the whole duty of 
woman,” decided Mr. Irvine in his quaint 
way. “Half of which is to know when 
to hold her tongue, and the second half is 
to know when to get out of the way.” 
But as he spoke the jocular words there 
came a light on his eager young face, 
which showed that some deep feeling was 
Stirring in his heart. 

So the miracle was wrought which was 
to lift Dick from his old groove into a 
larger sphere. And it was wrought by 
his own patient continuance in well-doing. 

It chanced that Mrs. Saunders and Mr. 
Dodds were both at Caddiford railway 
station when Mr. Irvine and Dick started 
for the first stage of their long journey. 
Mrs. Saunders had at last made a pilgrim- 
age to Caddiford concerning some money 
matters of hers, and the course of busi- 
ness had thrown her in Mr. Dodds’s way. 

“T don’t wonder the poor lad’s glad to 

et away,” she groaned. “ It wiil be live- 
ier even to be eaten by wild beasts than 
to live at home doing maidservant’s work. 
But if I bad had an only son, I should not 
like him to be so glad to get away from 
me.” 

“TI always thought there was a good 
deal of humbug in his professing be could 
not leave his mother, when I wanted him 
to come up here and make himself useful 
to me,” said Mr. Dodds. “And now I 
know I was right. It’s sad to find one 
generally is right when one thinks ill of 

eople.” 

“ What! did Dick do that? ’ cried Mrs. 
Saunders; “I thought he turned rather 
sulky when I told him how thankful he 
ought to be to have such a friend as you. 
But if some folks can get kindness with- 
out giving any return for it they will, and 
I expect he felt he and his mother could 
always reckon on your goodness of heart, 
however ungrateful they were. Eh! it’s 
a wicked world! There they go.” And 
as she saw some other people waving 
handkerchiefs, Mrs. Saunders waved hers 
too. 

But as the train moved slowly out of 
the station, Dick saw nothing but one 
slight, motionless figure at the extreme 
end of the platform, with a background 
of the trees and hedgerows skirting the 
level lanes which stretched back to the 
old village. And the mother would have 
to go home alone! 


The scene is changed to an arid In- 
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dian plain guarded on all sides by dreary 
hills. In the midst of the plain, the 
white minarets of a town peeped up 
among a few gloomy trees. It was a 
besieged city, for it was the terrible time 
of the great mutiny. Round about it, 
within the circle of the hills, lay the 
camp of a fierce and subtle foe. Within 
it were wounds and sickness and de- 
spondency, fast changing into despair, 
for if the relief which was looked for 
tarried much longer, it must come too 
late. 

The little garrison contained soldiers 
and women, and European strangers of 
all sorts, gathered together to make a 
common stand against a common ene- 
my. Among the last to take refuge had 
been an English scientific gentleman and 
his attendant, Mr. Irvine and our friend 
Dick. They had come through the 
passes of the hills, retracing the way 
they had travelled a little while before 
easily and happily enough, but now with 
almost incredible dangers and difficulties, 
for an accident had crippled the master 
and fever wes threatening to prostrate 
him. They could never have attained 
even to this brief breathing-time of rest 
within the garrison, but for the help and 
connivance of friendly natives;  soft- 
hearted women had pleaded for the sick 
man and his servant, using the specious 
argument that letting them pass into the 
city was not allowing them to escape: it 
was only sparing them a solitary doom to 
leave them to acommon fate. Others had 
saved them from detection, and one na- 
tive had actually gone into garrison with 
them. 

Day by day, Mr. Irvine was wearing 
away, and so were the English women 
round him, whose weary, watching faces 
stung Dick’s heart with a memory of his 
mother’s countenance as it hung over his 
father’s deathbed. Day by day, some in- 
valid succumbed, or some little child was 
buried. Oh, if the help that was coming 
could but be hastened, could but be led 
on by the paths least exposed to hazard 
and delay! Those within the garrison, 
with their recent experiences of flight 
thither, knew so much which the advanc- 
ing general could not know. Could in- 
formation be carried to him? But who 
;could carry it? The- leaders could not 
| leave their posts. They had no right to 
;summon any subordinate to a duty de- 
| manding exceptional qualities of coo.ness 
and courage, and leading almost certainly 
| to the cruelest death. 
| Dick heard their consultations and theit 
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wishes. And he looked at Mr. Irvine’s 
wasted countenance, and at the wan faces 
of the women and children, and without 


_ confiding his purpose to a soul, he sought 


the commander’s presence and-said siia- 
ly, — 

1 * I am ready to carry your orders. Send 

me.” 

The officers took council together. 
Dick’s honest face and quiet manner com- 
manded their respect, and while one knew 
his energy and capacity, another reported 
that he had a wonderful way of getting on 
with the natives. Suppose he carried out 
the attempt, then the garrison was saved 
and much life nobly spared. Suppose he 
perished in the attempt, then he did but 
perish in brave endeavor instead of in 
gnawing inaction. They stated the case 
plainly to him, and did not disguise their 
fears as to how it would end. 

** A man can but die once, gentlemen,” 
Dick said calmly; “and I doubt if I’ll 
ever find a better time.” 

Dick’s plan was to go forth dressed as 
a native. He felt that he knew one or two 
people in the plains whom he could trust 
to harbor and further him in that disguise. 
He carried no despatches or letter with 
him, nothing that could fix suspicion, 
even if it was aroused. 

Dick took a last look at his master, who 
lay sleeping, quite unconscious of the 
desperate attempt about tobe made. The 
colonel himself saw the last of Dick be- 
fore he stole forth. 

“If you never come back, my man,” 
he said, his voice shaking with emotion, 
“still, if any one of this garrison survive, 
England shall know of your heroism, and 
will remember any whom you may leave 
behind you.” 

“My master has taken care of that al- 
ready, sir,” said Dick simply. 

And then he was off. 

What can be told about his forced 
marches, his hours of hunger and thirst, 
his feverish slumber snatched at the peril 
of his life? Sometimes even his brave 
heart nearly fainted with a sickening 
dréad of detection and defeat, but then he 
would only push forward with renewed 
zeal, 

“ And,” he said to himself, “ I don’t sup- 
pose I can feel much more lonesome in 
this wilderness than mother did in the 
whole world, when father died.” And he 
thought of Hagar and Ishmael in the des- 
ert, and of Elijah under the juniper-tree, 
and of Christ Jesus in the wilderness, and 
he found the riches which lie in the depths 
of those old stories, as they always do 





who look at them in the light of new ac- 
tion. 

He accomplished his task at last, reach- 
ing the party of succor, so wasted and 
worn that he could only tell his tale, urge 
haste, and deliver his hints, and then he 
fell into a dead slumber so like the swoon 
of death, that the great general said, as 
he paused beside his bed, ere he left him 
in a place of safety, before the relief party 
started for the beleaguered garrison, — 

“We shall save it, but if Richard 
Reeves dies, the occasion will have sacri- 
ficed its hero.” 

“ Did he die?” 

“ No.” 


We can end our story with an extract 
from the Caddiford Times, of three months 
later date: — 

“Our town was thrown intoa state of 
excitement and festivity yesterday by the 
return of our own Indian heroes, Mr. 
Irvine, and his friend and assistant, Mr. 
Richard Reeves, who was indeed the hero 
of the day, as Mr. Irvine himself made 
manifest, by raising his own hat and join- 
ing in the cheers which greeted the young 
civilian who had proved himself bravest 
among brave warriors. Both gentlemen 
looked aged and bronzed by their terrible 
experiences, but they seemed in good 
health and in the best of spirits. The 
family from the Priory were conspicuous 
on the railway platform, and came in for 
many manifestations of neighborly feel- 
ing, but the public sympathy and interest 
were most strongly evoked by the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Reeves, the hero’s mother, 
whose pale face, set in a silvery frame of 
short curls, was a striking exemplifica- 
tion of the staid beauty possible to old 
age. An address of congratulation to Mr. 
Reeves from the freemen of his county 
town was presented to him by his rela- 
tive, our highly respected townsman, Mr. 
Dodds, and a beautiful bouquet was hand- 
ed to him by an elderly matron from his 
own village, whose name was understood 
to be Saunders. It is anticipated that 
Mr. Reeves’s gallantry will shortly receive 
some due recognition from the crown.” 





From Belgravia. 
CHRISTMAS IN CALCUTTA. 
CHRISTMAS in Calcutta! How strange 
it seemed to be shutting out the hot sun 
and sitting in the cool shade, with doors 
and windows open, while we thought of 








you all at home, round the blazing Yule 
log; and of the white world that lay 
outside, and the busy fingers that were 
twining the evergreens. There were 
Christmas decorations here too; for the 
natives dearly love all tokens of feasting, 
and they place tall plantain leaves and 
bunches of fruit in the gateways, as sv a- 
bols of plenty, and hang up wreaths of 
laurel and Indian jasmine, or strings of 
small lamps and of those great orange 
marigolds, which they offer at the shrines 
of all their gods. 

But of the real message of Christmas, 
the great mass of the people knew little 
more than they did when on the site of 
this great city of palaces there stood only 
a wretched village called Kali-Kutta, the 
village of the dread goddess Kali, the 
“dark goddess of the iron mace,” to 
whom a draught of warm human blood 
gives joy for a thousand years. Here 
grim human sacrifices were offered to 
her, and here, too, Hindoo mothers of old 
used to throw their tender babes as dainty 
morsels to the yawning jaws of crocodiles. 

To the temple of Kali, south of the city, 
vast multitudes still resort, during the 
annual holidays known as Doorga-pooja 
— the worship of Doorga — by which 
name, as well as that of Davi, Kali is also 
commonly known. As Davi, she is the 
goddess of the Thugs, who do her right- 
eous pleasure in strangling unwary trav- 
ellers. 

So very small is the amount of interest 
bestowed on native customs and tradi- 
tions by average foreigners, that but an 
exceedingly small proportion of the in- 
habitants of Calcutta ever dream of turn- 
ing aside from their daily routine drive in 
the European quarter to visit Kali-ghat, 
the true god-mother or goddess-mother of 
the modern city; and yet an early morn- 
ing in the temple affords a glimpse of the 
inner life of the people such as can never 
be obtained in the European city. For 
day by day, throughout the year, these 
sacred courts are thronged at early dawn 
by a most picturesque crowd of worship- 
pers — lightly draped brown men, closely 
veiled bejewelled women, and quaint little 
brown children brilliantly attired, and the 
sun’s rays gleam on blue and orange and 
scarlet draperies, and are reflected by 
sparkling jewels, — nose-rings and ear- 
rings — rings on fingers and toes, silver 
and gold bangles — and the blaze of sun- 
light lends additional value to the deep, 
cool shadow of the temple wherein she 
white-robed priests move to and fro pre- 
senting the offerings of the worshippers. 
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In the outer court, two forked sticks 


j tell of the daily sacrifice of blood, as 


atonement for the sins of the people, for 
on these rest the heads of the victims. 
There is a large fork for the heads of the 
devoted buffaloes, and a small one for 
those of sheep and lambs, goats and kids, 
Every morning at sunrise some victims 
are here offered, and on special days up- 
wards of a hundred are sacrificed —a sin- 
offering on so large a scale as to recall 
far greater sacrifices by Israelitish kings 
under the Mosaic dispensation. But 
these are exceptional occasions. The 
ordinary ceremonial is very simple, though 
deeply suggestive. Suppose the offering 
to be a few kids or lambs, an attendant of 
the temple seizes each poor little bleating 
creature by the fore legs, and holds them 
up over its shoulders; he then lays its 
head in the fork, and a stick is placed so 
as to keep it steady. Water is then 
poured over the victim, whose shudder 
proves that the offering is accepted by 
the deity. The sacrificial butcher (a big 
brown man in the very lightest of rai- 
ment) then comes forward, with a big 
curved knife, and chops off the head at a 
blow. 

When all the victims have been slain, 
those who have offered them (both men 
and women) approach, and, kneeling on 
the blood-stained earth, lay their own 
heads on these rude sacrificial altars, be- 
seeching great Doorga to accept of this 
atonement. Then all the heads are car- 
ried sunwise round the altar, and the 
worshippers — pilgrims from all parts of 
India— walk sunwise after them, and 
then make the sunwise circuit of the tem- 
ple, adoring the goddess. Then the priest 
marks each worshipper on the forehead 
with her sacred symbol, and those who 
can afford it purchase blessed wreaths 
and garlands of large African marigolds. 
Thus shriven and adorned, they go forth 
to the commonplace duties of daily life, 
while the bodies of the victims are cut up 
at the temple shambles, and the meat is 
offered for sale, so that all men may-have 
a chance of feasting on “ things offeredto 
idols.” 

The approach to the temple is through 
a sort of ecclesiastical bazaar, whose mul- 
tude of small booths display a wonderful 
assortment of brazen vessels and idols, 
including many clay images of most wor- 
shipful coiled snakes, with crest upreared ; 
and perchance among the pilgrims may 
be seen fakirs got up to personate the god 
Siva, their naked bodies smeared with 
ashes, their faces painted, and living 
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snakes coiled round their necks, one rest-| her various hands heads dripping with 
ing on each shoulder, and one on the| gore, a cup overflowing with blood, and 
head, as a hideous substitute for a tur-| divers weapons. Sometimes she is rep- 
ban, crowning the unclean, uncombed elf- resented with four arms, sometimes with 
locks. ten, and is invariably smeared with the 

Resident fakirs busy themselves in| blood of her victims. A lovable goddess 
combing, brushing, and generally adorn- ' truly, to be Calcutta’s guardian saint! 
ing their sacred white cows and oxen, | Her great festival, called the Doorga- 
while one devotes himself to the care of | pooja, occurs in the month of September, 
holy monkeys, of all ages and sizes, which ; and lasts a fortnight, during which all 
come trooping down at his call, to accept | business ceases, even in government 
offerings of food, gabbling and chattering, | offices, and Christians and Mahommedans 
while rapidly, with both hands, collecting | rejoice in their holidays as much as the 
the scattered grain. He speaks to them | Hindoos themselves. Among the latter, 
as to his children, and a chorus of holy| every family who can afford it, provides 
apes reply, and come boldly up to snatch | an image of the goddess varying in size 
sugared cakes from his hand. They fight|from a few inches to twenty feet in 
and scramble, they play tricks each to his | height. These are made of clay or wood, 
neighbor, pull one another’s tails, and | and gaudily painted. Each image is sol- 
generally behave in a manner by no means | emnly consecrated by the Brahmins, who 
calculated to foster feelings of reverence | pray that the spirit of Doorga may de- 
in their worshippers. Indeed it is diffi-|scend and dwell in this form. Then 
cult to conceive how the goddess Kali,| during several days it receives solemn 
alias Doorga, can inspire reverential awe | worship, washings and offerings, and in- 
in her votaries. One would even think|cessant prayer; while the worshippers 
that it must all be lost in disgust. prostrate themselves in the dust, lying at 

She is always represented with a black | full length, so that their feet, thighs, hands, 
face, and her tongue hanging out, looking | breast, mouth, nose, eyes, and forehead 
just like those Chinese pugs, whom I al-| may all simultaneously touch the earth. 
ways feel inclined to call by her name. She | Then succeed dancing and revelling, un- 
is said to have been so bloodthirsty, and to| til midnight, when divers animals are 
have slain such myriads of victims, that | solemnly sacrificed ; the head of each be- 
in her frenzy of delight she danced upon | ing of necessity severed at one blow, else 
their bodies, till her own husband, Siva| dire disaster will ensue. The flesh of the 
the Destroyer, was sickened by the sight, | creatures thus sacrificed may be eaten by 
and devising how he might check her, he | all, even by the Brahmins. These sacri- 
left his place among the gods, and lay | fices are offered in the courts of private 
down with the slain. Suddenly she per-| houses, and the heads and blood are then 
ceived him under her feet, and in the| carried into an inner hall, and ranged in 
shock of horror thrust out her tongue, and | presence of the idol, each head being sur- 
could never draw it back again. mounted by'a lighted lamp. 

In spite of occasional little ebullitions| When atonement has thus been made 
of temper, she seems to have been a wife | for the grosser sins of the people, a small 
after Siva’s own heart, for when in an|altar is erected and sprinkled with clean, 
evil hour she died, her disconsolate|dry sand, whereon are offered flowers, 
spouse roamed to and fro upon this earth, | rice, clarified butter, and sweet grass, 
carrying her lovely corpse upon his head, | which, being burnt with fire, are supposed 
and refusing to be comforted, till at length | to cleanse the worshippers from all re- 
the other gods in pity interfered, and cut-| maining sin. On the last great day of the 
ting up the body into fifty-one parts, dis- | feast, the Brahmins formally unconsecrate 
tributed them throughout India, where} the images, and with divers ceremonies 
each part became thenceforth a centre of | dismiss the dread goddess from her mul- 
pilgrimage. titudinous abodes, which, being no longer 

She is sometimes represented as a| holy, are then carried to the banks of the 
ghastly skeleton, her hair entwined with | Ganges amid wild rejoicings. The images 
serpents, and the mystic cobra raising his | are broken into a thousand pieces, and 
hood as a protecting canopy above her.|the fragments are tossed into the holy 
Sometimes her whole body is wrapped | river, after which the busy mercantile city 
round with endless strings of skulls, in | resumes its ordinary round of daily life. 
fact a necklace of these is an invariable} The annual sums expended on this fes- 
adornment of her images. She wears |tival in Calcutta alone used to be calcu- 
dead bodies as ear-rings; and holds in | lated at halfa million of our money. It 
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seems, however, as if the worship of! carrier, filling my bath from a black 
Doorga was on the wane, even in this her | buffalo-skin; another man bringing hot 
own especial city ; for whereas, a very few; water, and a fourth with chota hazeri, 


years ago, five thousand of her images 
were annually made in Calcutta at the 


or small breakfast of tea and fruit. Such 
/an awakening seemed in truth like a 


time of her great festival, now scarcely | bit of some curious dream of “ Arabian 
one thousand are sold. The greatest fall-; Nights;” how to proceed with the mys- 
ing off of her adherents seems to have/|teries of a morning toilette was really a 
taken place in a recent year of terrible | serious consideration with all these brown 
famine, when her patronage was found | beings flitting about, and always appear- 
sadly worthless in time of need. Never-| ing when least expected. Before I was 
theless she still receives her sacrifices of | half dressed in came another relay to 


blood; the great sacrificial knife lies be- 
fore her shrine, ready to immolate what- 
ever victims are brought to her temple, 
and on the great feasts hundreds of goats 
and buffaloes are slain, and her altars reek 
with their blood. 

These sacrifices are sometimes offered 
by the poorest of the people, who out of 
their wretched penury scrape and hoard 
every farthing they can by any means 
accumulate, that they may at length be 
able to bring to the temple an offering 
worthy of acceptance. We were told of 
the case of one man whose earnings were 
only twelve shillings a month. By dint 
of supporting his own existence, and that 
of his wife and children, exclusively on 
rice and a little curried fish, he contrived 
in the course of his life to devote 50/. to 
the service of Doorga, as being the one 
thing needful, for the sake of which he 
and his family were content to deprive 
themselves of all that most men would 
deem necessaries of life. However hard 
pressed they might be, nothing could in- 
duce them ever to touch the money laid 
aside for her. This particular instance 
was mentioned to us, as the type of a vast 
number of the poor Hindoos, whose mar- 
vellous self-denial in the service of their 
gods does certainly put our self-indulgent 
practice of Christianity to the blush. 

The first few days in an Indian home 
do indeed seem strange to every new- 
comer from Europe. The extreme pub- 
licity of life in those large rooms, each 
having access to the other by many doors, 
which invariably stand open to admit free 
currents of air, veiled only by heavy pur- 
dahs (or curtains), from behind which 
swift, silent, barefooted attendants sud- 
denly appear, and as noiselessly vanish 
again, like white-robed ghosts. Some 
one has described an Indian bedroom as 
“a section of a street with a bed in it!” 
an account which I recognized as true to 
the letter when first awakened at about 
5 A.M. — z.¢., before sunrise — by seeing 
a couple of bearers bringing in lamps, 


tuck up the mosquito curtains, and stood 
salaaming in solemn silence waiting for 
orders, which of course I was unable to 
give, so could only stare at them admir- 
ingly. 

As there was no lady in the luxurious 
home of the “merchant prince” who so 
hospitably welcomed me on my first land- 
ing in India, there were no ayahs, or 
waiting-women, in attendance, which ac- 
counted for all these masculine appari- 
tions, whereat my English maid was even 
more bewildered than I was myself, though 
life on board ship had accustomed us 
pretty well to sudden incursions of stew- 
ards and quartermasters. Nor was it 
very long before she, like a good many 
white women, learnt to look on all men of 
color as mere lay-figures, whose sole pur- 
pose in life was to wait her good-will and 
pleasure in all things. The number with 
whom she very soon contrived to share 
the charge of my sister’s two small chil- 
dren would puzzle most nurses. Not that 
her attendants were limited to brown men. 
She was a damsel of calm and comely 
presence, who seemed born for life in the 
tropics, inasmuch as she grew daily more 
fresh and rosy. Soon her fame went 
forth, and the notion of allowing such an 
unappropriated blessing to return to Brit- 
ain was too much for the many sergeants 
and clerks and other officials, whose 
chances of wives depend on waiting for 
somebody’s widow, or marrying a half- 
caste, or a soldier’s orphan from the Law- 
rence Asylum. So it came to pass that 
from distant stations came letters from 
men well-to-do, stating their exact circum- 
stances, the number of their rupees, vari- 
ous advantages in the way of carriages 
and servants, and the date at which they 
could take leave of absence and come to 
fetch her, should she honor them with her 
hand. I should be afraid to state how 
many such were kept in play like juggler’s 
balls, and how many photographs were 
sent to and fro. For the credit of the 





sex, I must add that she refused to leave 


and a curious-looking dheestie, or water-| us till we were safely landed in England, 
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when she returned to marry the poorest 

of the lot, but one whom she Aad seen. 
Some of these matrimonial arrange- 

ments amused us considerably from the 


extreme velocity with which the inconsol- | 
able widows of our soldiers find “fresh | 


fields and pastures new;” a variety, ap- 
parently, not always displeasing to these 
dames. One lady told me how, during 
her husband’s absence with his regiment 
on service of some danger, she had gone 





currently reported that young England 
will not even put on his own stockings! 
Probably one-third of your household 
are Mahommedans, whose sole distin- 
guishing mark is that they button the 
breast of their linen vest on the right side 
instead of the left, or vice versd. All who 
are in any way connected with cooking or 
serving your food must, of necessity, be 


| Mahommedan, to avoid the defilement of 
touching beef or fowls. 


How they an- 


in to see some of their wives, and cheer|swer to their consciences for cooking 
them up with good accounts of the absent.! bacon I do not know; but they reserve 


She was much touched by seeing one 
woman burst into tears, and strove to 
comfort her, by assuring her that indeed 
there was no further danger, and every 
reason to hope that a few days would 
bring back the regiment in safety. ‘ Ah, 
ma’am,” exclaimed the woman, still sob- 
bing, “it isn’t that at all as troubles me; 
but you see, ma’am, there’s hardly a 
woman in the regiment as hasn’t had two 
husbands, and a many of them, three — 
and most of them’s had one sergeant — 
whereas I’ve never had but the one, and 
he’ve been a private all the time!” 

The photograph system is largely prac- 
tised. Men in out-of-the-way stations 
send theirs to some milliner’s shop at 
Simla or Calcutta, and the shop-woman 
shows it to all her friends. Sooner or 
later she sends him one in return, and, 
should he be satisfied, he comes to fetch 
his bride. One of our neighbors lost her 
maid in this way. In short, the exporta- 
tion of English servants is an expensive 
risk, and few degrees less troublesome 
than employing native ayahs, an article of 
which, I am happy to say, we had small 
experience. They are forever prowling 
about, watching your every action, and 
immediately retailing it, with additions, in 
the bazaar. Few, if any, of them can do 
a stitch of sewing. All your work and 
their own must be done by a dirzé or 
tailor — who sits in the open verandah, 
mending crinolines or making ball-dresses, 
for the amusement of all comers. 

Of the multitude of servants entailed 
by the extraordinary subdivision of labor, 
consequent on caste, I need not tell you. 
You know that it takes one man to set 
your bath, a second to fill it, and a third 
to empty it. And as with the servant so 
with the master, the rule of life seems to 
be, never do anything for yourself that 
you can possibly induce any one else to 
do for you. Thus no man dreams of 
shaving himself, but calmly sits in his 
verandah, trustfully resigning his throat 
to one of “those niggers” — while it is 





the right of loathing us for eating it and 
other abominable things, and look upon 
us as altogether gross and self-indulgent, 
and perhaps on the latter point they are 
not far wrong. 

They say very justly that, whereas they, 
and the Hindoos and Parsees, cease not 
to observe rigid fasts, and to live by strict 
rule and in solemn observance of their 
faith, the English alone appear utterly un- 
concerned about anything, save food and 
rupees. Even our attendance on forms of 
worship on one day in seven they perceive 
to be somewhat exceptional, save as a 
military duty, and external reverence in 
daily life was never a marked characteris- 
tic of the British. Of course many of 
their educated men know much of the 
teaching and spirit of Christianity, and 
marvel that it should have so little visible 
influence on practice. 

They read our sacred book and therein 
find commands to “show gentleness to a// 
men,” —commands which we obviously 
apply only to such as have not one drop 
of colored blood. Then they find per- 
petual injunctions to self-denial and all 
holiness of life ; and I fear we scarcely let 
our light shine before the heathen in these 
matters, They believe Sabbatical obser- 
vance to be binding on us, and see that 
Sunday is the favorite day for travelling, 
sport, and other things, that entail vast 
labor on the many; and so with a thou- 
sand other things. One who had been 
long in India, and had thought much on 
this matter, told me that he was sure no 
missionaries would ever make many con- 
verts among the natives till they could 
Christianize the mass of English! At 
present the prominent aspect of Chris- 
tianity to the native mind is that of a faith 
which allows its votaries to eat unclean 
meat at all times, and do their own will in 
all things. I have often been positively 
assured by Hindoos, remarkable only for 
their roguery, that they were Christians, 
being willing to eat any meat we liked to 
give them! 
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As regards the more intellectual men, | gested to some of them that they were 


it is said that the belief of Europeans is 
the chief stumbling block in their path, 
and that there are no sceptical books of 
any note published in the West which do 
not find free circulation in India; where, 
being looked upon as types of European 
thought they carry more weight than is 
their due. Cansequently a vast number 
of the more thoughtful natives believe 
that Christianity is on the wane, having 
been proved by white men themselves to 
be false. 

But, whatever may be the cause, it is a 
curious fact that the vast mass of Hin- 
doos, educated in Christian schools, have 
hitherto become practically infidels, re- 
taining their idol temples to please the 
women, and probably accompanying them 
there, but quite ready to laugh at the 
whole system of absurdity, yet without the 
smallest leaning to Christianity. Tothem 
in truth this has been “an age of light — 
light without love,” which has simply freed 
them from the restraint of any creed, or 
moral law; and so it comes to pass that 
the Bengalee baboos are notoriously the 
cleverest and most unprincipled class to 
whom this nineteenth century has given 
birth. 

It has been suggested, however, that 
some such dark valley of unbelief does lie 
between every old religion of a noble 
type and Christianity — when the lamps 
which lighted the darkness of past genera- 
tions have burnt out, and the more perfect 
light of day has not yet dawned. 

Of late years a new light has dawned 
on the Indian horizon ~—a movement from 
within — the awakening conscience of In- 
dia’s own sons, feeling for some better 
state of things; as yet, they know not 
what. But that the effect of Western 
education and Western thought is seeth- 
ing in the Eastern mind is certain, and it 
may be that the leaven now working will 
work, till the whole is leavened, and some 
strange reformation is brought about. The 
new sect is called the Brahm-Somaj, or 
worship of the Supreme. They who pro- 
fess it adore one God, and profess to be 
forever seeking light, from whatever 
source it may reach them, whether from 
the Hindoo Vedas, the Koran, or the 
Bible (which they all learn, together with 
the English language, in the government 
schools). As yet they are strongly op- 


posed to Christianity, and one of their 
number, who embraced it, found himself 
subjected to more serious persecution 
than seemed quite consistent with free 
However, when it was sug- 


thought. 





undoubtedly tending thereto, their reply 
was, “ Possibly — we cannot tell to what 
we may be led.” 

The account of the opening of their 
church in Calcutta reads like that of a 
revival meeting in Britain. From dawn 
till night the services continued almost 
without intermission. Hearty congrega- 
tional siaging was followed by fervent 
and eloquent preaching, and prayers were 
offered literally with “strong crying and 
tears.” The various new members were 
admitted to the church bya rite somewhat 
akin to baptism. In fact, such forms as 
they adopt are mostly borrowed from 
Christianity, while Scriptural phraseology 
is freely used, though apparently without 
accepting its full meaning. Many of our 
most beautiful hymns have been adapted 
by them to their own use, by omitting all 
specially Christian allusion. Thus our 
evening hymns “ Abide with me” and 
“Glory to thee ” are commonly sung with 
the alteration of one line in each. 

The sect was founded in the beginning 
of this century by Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
who has been described as the Luther of 
Brahminical Catholicism; a clever man 
and a deep thinker. Having detected 
how utterly modern Brahminism is at 
variance with the teaching of the Vedas, 
he translated an ancient Sanscrit abstract 
of these for gratuitous circulation among 
his own countrymen. He also published 
it in English. His knowledge of lan- 
guages was remarkable. Sanscrit, Arabic, 
Persian, Hindustani, Bengalee, English, 
French, Hebrew, Latin, and Greek were 
among his studies. Amongst his writings 
is one called “The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness,” chiefly 
consisting of selections from the New 
Testament. He himself believed in the 
divinity of our Lord, but considered that 
faith quite consistent with the leading 
tenets of Brahminism. He was sent to 
England by the king of Delhi, to state 
certain grievances, and here he died in 
1833, and was buried in the old church- 
yard at Bristol, having apparently sacri- 
ficed all Hindoo prejudice in favor of 
burning. His mantle has descended on 
Baboo Khesub Chunder Sen, a name now 
familiar to this country, where his earnest 
and eloquent lectures have won vast 
sympathy from all who care to follow the 
groping of human minds in search for 
truth; though it does seem open to ques- 
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tion why one who was supposed to come 
to England to learn should forthwith have 
assumed the position of a teacher. 
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The Brahm-Somaj now have large! Should you hear one man giving direc. 
churches in Calcutta, Allahabad, and the! tions to another, you would think he was 


other chief cities. 


The women are said | administering 


sharp rebukes, while a 


to have meetings by themseives, as of| wrangle over a few copper pice produces 
course none but the lowest caste would | a deafening Babel. 


appear in public, and there is no use in 
hurrying matters — when the fruit is ripe 
it will fall of itself. And though this 


movement is the declared foe to caste, the | riably in the name of God 


prejudice against allowing women to be 
seen is too great to be overcome. To 
such an extent is it carried that during a 
year’s residence in India I am not con- 
scious of having ever set eyes on a native 
lady, not even the wife of a respectable 
tradesman. 

The Brahm-Somaj also strongly con- 
demns polygamy, and the custom of 
marrying children, and other Hindoo 
practices; more especially the perpetual 
seclusion of widows, some of whom have 
actually ventured on re-marriage. And 
men born in high castes have not scrupled 
to marry wives from the very lowest 
castes, without any dire grief befalling 
them. The mere fact of crossing the sea, 
“the black, water,” as they call it, would 
effectually destroy whatever of their caste 
remained, and this it is which they en- 
couraged their leader to do in coming to 
England. 

To return to our first morning in Cal- 
cutta. As new-comers we were bound to 
take the older inhabitants out sight-see- 
ing, so we commenced at daybreak by 
going the round of the noisy markets, 
which seemed to us far less picturesque 
than those of Egypt. However, the fruit- 
market was attractive, and we experimen- 
talized on all manner of things unknown; 
custard-apples and guavas, and various 
other fruits, good and bad. The game- 
market was also a point of interest, the 
supply of snipe, quail, floriken, chickore, 
black partridge, wild geese, wild duck, teal, 
ortolans, and such like seeming unlimited, 
the countless wide mouths of the river, 
and the jhee/s, or swampy lakes, so nu- 
merous in the neighborhood, being the 
favorite haunts of all manner of water- 
fowl, and a fruitful source of fever to the 
sportsmen. We next turned to the fish- 
market, where divers unknown fish and 
far-famed Hoogly prawns, fattened on the 
deceased Hindoo, were duly pointed out 
to us. 


There was amusement in the mere fact | 


of listening to all the people talking their 
unknown tongue, which, however, is any- 
thing but musical, for the gentlest con- 
versation in Hindustanee always sounds 
as if people were quarrelling violently. 


| 





One thing that attracted our notice was 
the peculiar form of greeting among the 
people, whose morning salutation is inva- 
Two Mahom- 
medans will commend one another to 
Allah —two Hindoos to Ram, Ram! 

The impression of delightful novelty of 
this, my first impression of native life in 
India, remains indelibly stamped on my 
memory, as a new revelation of light and 
shade, formand color. The ever-moving 
throng of picturesque individuals, each 
one a study for an artist —some loaded 
with fruit, some with sugarcane; grace- 
ful women bearing on their heads one, 
two, perhaps three, highly polished brazen 
water vessels —/ofas they are called — 
glittering in the sun, piled one above’ the 
other. Perhaps one graceful ‘arm, adorned 
with many bangles, is raised on high 
to steady the topmost lota, while the 
other encircles a quaint brown baby, sit- 
ting astride the maternal hip. A very 
noteworthy figure is the water-carrier, the 
lean, lanky, almost naked bheestie, who is 
accompanied by a large-horned bull, bear- 
ing two great water-skins, which are sim- 
ply buffalo-hides sewn up and resembling 
huge leather bottles. Holding one of 
these by the neck, he sprinkles a glitter- 
ing water-shower to lay the dust on 
the parched roads, scattering the tame 
pigeons and crows, which alight so fear- 
lessly among the people. 

Wherever we turn there are new com- 
binations of color and sunlight, blue sky, 
green foliage, cream-colored houses and 
clear-cut shadows, with groups of brown 
mortals either robed in dazzling white or 
almost devoid of all garments. Richer 


| folks drive in indescribable little carriages 


with scarlet canopy, called e#&a, being 
drawn by one pony, or else in large- 
wheeled carriages drawn by horned oxen, 
and containing whole family parties of 
women and children veiled and draped in 
silk and satin, sparkling with spangles, 
embroidery, and jewels, and only reveal- 
ing tantalizing glimpses of magnificent 
black hair and eyes, pearly white teeth, 
and rich brown skin. The said rich 
brown hue is naturally the most impres- 
sive feature of all. It is so curious to find 
oneself in a great crowd all of the same 
general tone of color, only varying in 
tinge according to caste from the clear 
olive of the Brahmin to the dark brown of 
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the lower castes, but all alike with fine 
silky dark hair and dark eyes. It would 
seem as if the European races alone were 
distinguished by infinite shades of color: 
hair varying from fiaxen to black, eyes 
from light blue to grey, to deepest brown. 
I only once saw an exception to the inva- 
riable dark eyes of India; that was a 
blue-eyed hill man, and very odd and un- 
natural he looked. 

It is not necessary to go far off the 
beaten track to see native life in all its 
simplicity, for just behind Chowringhee 
(the “West End,” where the merchant 
princes live in luxurious houses) lies the 
Black Town, whose squalor and poverty 
contrast with the wealth of the great 
streets as strangely as Seven Dials with 
Belgravia. Itis a place of dingy, narrow, 
irregular alleys, with huts of baked mud 
or twisted bamboo. The inmates (all 
but naked) squat basking in the hot dust, 
like beings of a different world from those 
who are driving up and down the Maidan 
in lastest Parisian toilettes, or radiant 
with white linen and richest golden-bro- 
caded silks. 

Poor as they are, both they and their 
homes are scrupulously clean — and we 
noticed that many of the rude mud floors 
were ornamented with elaborate geomet- 
rical patterns, drawn with red clay —a 
mode of decoration in which the women 
excel, and which they patiently renew 
every morning, after washing the floor. 
Curious, is it not? to find these Eastern 
women giving to their house-cleaning the 
identical finishing touch still practised by 
many a “gude wife” in Scotland. On 
Speyside and near Forres, in Galloway, 
Ayr, and Stirlingshire, we have seen al- 
most the same patterns, though less elab- 
orate, traced on the cottage floor with red 
Bath brick or pipeclay. 

This vision of home is quickly dispelled 
by the Babel which surrounds us. The 
cries of the kites are drowned by the 
constant clamor of the bazaar, and loud 
voices bargaining for infinitesimal coin. 
Others are beating cymbals and tomtoms 
in honor of their gods, and the atmosphere 
is tainted with a general smell of ghee 
and rancid oil, with the heavy smoke pe- 
culiar to the fuelof the country. Ghee is 
a sort of butter, prepared by boiling, 
curdling, and churning milk till it be- 
comes rancid, when it is packed in jars. 
These, on being opened, emit a vile 
effluvia, but are nevertheless hailed as a 
dainty, fragrant and delicious as a German 
Sauerkraut, and equally delectable for 
external or internal use! So the height 


of native bliss is to be well smeared with 
this compound, and then to sit in the sun 
drinking small cupfuls of it. 

The immense number of stalls for 
sweetmeats is among the most striking 
peculiarities of a native bazaar.. The 
consumption thereof must be tremendous, 
to say nothing of the quantity of sugar- 
cane, which old and young seem to munch 
whenever they are not chewing betel. 
And yet the beauty of their teeth is by no 
means in accordance with our theories of 
the disadvantage of such dainties. Ev- 
ery mouth alike displays rows of such 
dazzling ivory as put most Europeans to 
shame; the latter too often reminding us 
of that Northumbrian farmer who went to 
“canny Newcastle” to invest in a set of 
false teeth, and returned with a complete 
set of boxwood, which, as he justly re- 
marked, were only half the price, “and 
mair the colour of the auld anes.” Per- 
haps respectful insolence could hardly 
have devised a more cutting remark than 
that of a bearer, who when his master had 
thoroughly lost his temper, observed with 
low salaam, and quite in accordance with 
his duty as valet, that he thought master 
had forgotten to brush his teeth that morn- 
ing! As tothe natives, they are forever 
brushing theirs, or rather polishing them 
with a soft, flat stick about the width of 
your finger. As you pass through a na- 
tive town in the early morning, it seems 
as if the whole population had turned out 
of their houses to perform this part of 
their toilet in public, and such an amount 
of scraping and polishing goes on that 
you marvel how any enamel is left. 

Nor is this the only part of the morning 
adornment that occurs in public. The 
bath is either at the river or the open 
tank, but promiscuous washing goes on in 
the street at all hours and seasons; as 
does also the work of the barber, who re- 
duces the fine, silky, black hair toa very 
small top-knot. This is the only moment 
when the lower-caste Hindoos are ever 
seen bareheaded. If, therefore, you care 
to mark the strange diversity of cranial 
development between the elongated high 
skulls of the upper castes, and the low 
type, common to the serfs, or low castes 
(in other words, the descendants of the 
Aryans and those of the aboriginal races 
of India), the barber’s hour will give you 
ample opportunity for study. 

In short, but for this little celestial top- 
knot, you might imagine, as you glance at 
a group of those brown, shining skulls, 
that you had got into a colony of the hair- 





less men of Australia; that curious trive 
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of aborigines known as the Bald Men of 
the Flinders and Albert rivers, who liter- 
ally are destitute of any vestige of hair, 
and go through life from their birth to 
their grave as bald asa billiard ball. Cer- 
tainly Mother Nature would have saved 
the Hindoos a great deal of trouble if 
she had created them with the same defi- 
ciency. 

Next comes the painting of those curi- 
ous lines and marks on the face, denoting 
caste, and otherwise symbolical. Some 
have three white lines, others perpendic- 
ular stripes ; a small horizontal line on the 
forehead denotes having bathed; in fact 
being ready for society. Other marks 
show at whose shrine worship has been 
offered ; the trident, for instance, denoting 
the worshippers of Siva. 

In short, these spots of divers color, 
which in our eyes are so strangely dis- 
figuring, are literally the “seal on the 
forehead,” once common to many Oriental 
nations, and to which such constant refer- 
ence is made in Scripture, where the ser- 
vants of the Most High are said to have 
been sealed; while of those who had for- 
saken his service, it is said that “ their 
spot is not the spot of his children.” 
Hence, too, in the Revelations, the de- 
stroying angel is bidden to stay his-hand 
till the servants of God have been sealed 
on the forehead, as a mark whereby to 
distinguish them. 

Among the Hindoos, the paint used is 
commonly fotter, a yellow paste made 
from sandal-wood, sometimes mixed with 
vermilion. Occasionally a mixture of tur- 
meric and sacred cowdung is prepared; 
and sometimes the latter choice ingredient 
is mixed with the ashes from some funeral 
pyre and spread over the whole body. 

After all, though this does sound so 
very disgusting, it is only a question of 
manufacture. What fair dame would 
shrink from having eau de mille fleurs on 
her toilet-table? Yet its principal ingre- 
dient is the drainage of cow-houses! And 
the brilliant transparent gelatine which is 
wrapped round her children’s bonbons is 
all made from the sweepings of the slaugh- 
ter-house! So the difference is not so 
very great as we should like to imagine. 
And as to the spots, it is not so very long 
since Englishwomen sought to enhance 
their own brilliancy by such foils as those 
black patches which a courtly astronomer 
compared to the spots in the sun, in days 
when his queen was so adorned. 

Some of the Hindoo women are tat- 
tooed with patterns of flowers punctured 
on the body, and rubbed with the juice of 
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certain plants. The fingers, you know, 
are stained with henna, and the lips too 
often discolored by the incessant chewing 
of betel. 

All this sounds strange in our ears; 
and yet I am not sure that a Hindoo visit- 
ing Britain might not make some curious 
comments on the masses of false hair 
worn by our women; their use of red and 
white paint; the marvellous variety of 
dress-improvers displayed in our shops; 
our coachmen in periwigs; our powdered 
footmen with false calves and huge nose- 
gays; nay, even the majesty of law sus- 
tained by the wigs of our barristers, whose 
dearest hope is the attainment of still 
more miraculous curly wigs (big wigs in 
truth!) and possibly a dim golden dream 
of a seat on a woolsack ! 

On the whole, perhaps our ridicule of 
the costumes and customs of our neigh- 
bors might be tempered by a lurking con- 
sciousness of our own glass houses. 

The attitude of the Hindoo, when at 
rest is curious. He is simply poised on 
the soles of his feet, with his shoulders 
almost between his knees, an attitude in 
which few Europeans can retain their bal- 
ance at all; certainly not without great 
fatigue. Yet this is to the native as nat- 
ural as sitting is to us; and you will gen- 
erally see your coachman get off his com- 
fortable box, the moment the carriage 
stops anywhere, and thus squat in the 
dust. This constant pressure on the 
muscles enlarges the knees, so that in old 
age the knees and heels are the most 
prominent features of those lean, lanky 
skeletons, whose wrinkled skin hangs on 
them in loose flaps. 

Thus at rest, a Hindoo seems never to 
mind how long he remains undisturbed, 
for he knows as little of the value of time 
as a genuine Highlander; nor do our 
dealings with the people go far to improve 
their appreciation thereof. The utter in- 
difference with which men are kept wait- 
ing hour after hour, about the most trivial 
business, and are then desired to return 
next day, a distance of perhaps some 
miles, would sorely try the temper of any 
people less patient than these, or less 
thoroughly schooled to conceal all irrita- 
tion in presence of their superiors. While 
marvelling at their patience I have often 
thought of that Perthshire vassal who, 
having thus lost half a morning, departed 
in high dudgeon ; when at length his mas- 
ter called for him, and Donald was not 
forthcoming, a friendly bystander ex- 
plained matters. Quoth the chief, “I 
suppose Donald was swearing at me?” 
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‘Hoot na! he was na sweering at your 
Grace! he was jist damning at large!” 

But these men, though they are clever, 
diligent workmen, never seem to lose 
their temper at this waste of their pre- 
cious time. It is the sahib’s hookum 
(command), so they must wait, for the will 
of any white man is law, and they are as 
flexible in character as in body, which 
is saying a good deal, their lithe, spare 
figures seeming built for such athletic 
games as wrestling, running, and climb- 
ing. They are wonderfully neat-fingered, 
and their nicety of touch and exquisite 
finish tell well in all manner of refined 
works. In physical strength, however, 
they rank far below the white man, and it 
is said that in such work as shipbuilding, 
and other trades demanding great power, 
the work of one Englishman equals that 
of three Hindoos. This, however, only 
applies to the natives of the plains. The 
hill tribes are sturdy and strong as any 
other highlanders, and I have often mar- 
velled to see the loads those hill men and 
women carry for twelve or fourteen miles 
—heavy blocks of timber, or sacks of 
grain. More especially a certain tin case 
of my own, which in England generally 
involves two porters, but which one Pa- 
hari would carry for a whole march with- 
out a murmur. 

Among the most startling novelties of 
an Indian bazaar is the multitude of 
crows and kites which are forever walking 
gravely about, seeking what they may 
devour, or, with sharp, piercing cries, 
circling over our heads. Large numbers 
of these kites met us off the mouth of the 
Ganges, hours before we sighted land, 
and followed the ship as gulls are wont to 
do. These were but flying squadrons of 
the grand army, which we here find in 
full possession of the town. There are 
brown kites of all sizes, and great white 
Brahminy kites (brown the first year, 
white the second), as different one from 
another as a cygnet from a swan. All 
new-comers admire these handsome birds, 
but all residents, most ungratefully, loathe 
them, inasmuch as in this land, where 
drainage of any sort is utterly unknown, 
they are nature’s appointed scavengers, 
whose duty and whose privilege it is to 
consume all carrion and other foul matter, 
and so preserve the city from pestilence. 
In this good work they are assisted by 





the adjutants, whose lives are protected | 


by a fine of (I think) fifty rupees for killing 
one. They are a kind of great ugly crane 
of a dark blue-grey color, with huge bill 
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long pouch which hangs over the breast. 
They stand five feet high, and a full-grown 
bird sometimes measures seven feet six 
inches from the tip of the beak to the 
claws, while the expanse of wing averages 
fourteen feet from tip totip. A favorite 
amusement of the British soldier is to 
throw bones for the fun of seeing the 
adjutents catch them before they fall. 
Sometimes they tie two bones together 
with a string, and throw them to two birds, 
who each greedily swallow one, and then 
stand half choking and bowing to one an- 
other in ludicrous style, till they succeed 
in biting the string. 

Another pleasant pastime used to be, 
to affix a slow match to a fine large bone, 
and lay it in some tempting spot, where 
an unsuspecting adjutant was sure to 
pounce upon it. Then the fuse was ig- 
nited, and as the luckless bird flew high 
over the city with his prize, a sudden 
flash would carry off his head, and the 
huge body would come tumbling into the 
street, greatly to the consternation of the 
lieges! This amusement is now happily 
illegal. 

Of course, among the lions of Calcutta, 
Fort William holds a prominent place, 
not by reason of its beauty, however, for 
it has none of the grandeur of the Mogul 
forts which we find farther up country; 
being merely a low octagon built on a flat 
green space; a small spot ceded to British 
colonists about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and fortified by Clive after 
the battle of Plassey. It is said, first and 
last, to have cost the Hon. Company 
2,000,000/.! Inside the fort is a fine 
church, which we saw in all the beauty of 
its Christmas dress, 

Another lion is the big banyan-tree in 
the Botanical Gardens, which is worthy 
of a visit from all lovers of curious vegeta- 
tion, inasmuch as they may travel many a 
long mile ere they fall in with another 
specimen of the many-pillared tree so 
grand as this one. 

When thoroughly wearied with sight- 
seeing we returned home to the real 
breakfast of the day, and spent the next 
few hours in the cool shade of a wide 
verandah, content to watch the busy life 
in the street below; and, though the Eu- 
ropean element predominated, there was 
no lack of novelty: hideous gharrys, an- 
swering to our cabs, but made wholly to 
keep out the sun; palanquins and bearers 
for such as prefer them; gentlemen's 
buggies, which are simply gigs with a 
hood to them; picturesque native car- 


which opens far back into the head, and a! riages; two-wheeled ekkas with bright 
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curtains, drawn by the swiftest of ponies, 
with three or four fat baboos curled up 
where there seemed scarcely space for 
one; larger carriages with quaint double 
hoods of scarlet and gold, and drawn by 
richly caparisoned white bullocks, trotting 
merrily along; hackeries without number 
(heavy carts, sometimes covered), whose 
wooden wheels, being never greased, are 
forever creaking and groaning, night and 
day, while the drivers shriek and howl at 
the strong, patient bullocks, with the 
meek, beautiful eyes, almost twisting off 
their tails as a means of gentle suasion. 
These Indian bullocks, like all the other 
cattle here, have a great fleshy hump be- 
tween the shoulders, which is a favorite 
dish at Indian tables, and the absence of 
which makes our British cattle look 
strangely humble, on our return. It is 
supposed that this hump, like that of the 
camel and yak, acts as areservoir of food, 
being nature’s provision for certain inhab- 
itants of dry and arid lands, inasmuch as 
in times of starvation it will shrivel up 
before the rest of the body begins to suf- 
fer. A yoke laid across the necks of a 
pair of bullocks, and pressing against this 
hump, is the sole harness by which they 
are attached to their heavy burdens. They 
have only to bow the neck and they are 
free. So, just as the German oxen draw 
wholly by the forehead, these draw all 
weights by their hump, which too often is 
terribly galled. Indeed, the treatment of 
the sacred bullocks by the reverent Hin- 
doo is sometimes horribly cruel. He is 
forced to work till his bones cut his mis- 
erable skin, and when galled and raw is 
still driven on. His tail is twisted till it 
actually breaks. And when at last the 
poor brute sinks exhausted, the chances 
are that his brutal driver will place straw 
and sticks round him, and light a fire to 
compel him to rise once more. Should 
even this fail to rouse the dying beast, he 
must on no account be killed —he is left 
to die at his leisure, with the assistance 
of the kites, vultures, and pariahs. 
Where the Hindoo draws his limit in 
the use of all these means of gentle sua- 
sion, it would be hard to define, for some- 
times an obstinate sacred ox blocks upa 
narrow street in very inconvenient style, 
yet no one will venture to strike him or 
use any means of forcible persuasion to 
move. Mr. Russell mentions that on one 
occasion, when native troops had been 
sent in pursuit of a strong party of rob- 
bers, who were encamped in a thick for- 
est, their progress was arrested by a vast 
flock of half-wild cattle, who with levelled 
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horns absolutely blocked the way, bellow- 
ing and stamping so furiously that the 
men dared not advance, indeed could not 
do so, except at the point of the bayonet. 
The men would rather have died than 
hurt the sacred bullocks, and would only 
try, by shouting and waving their long 
waist-scarfs (cummerbunds), to induce 
them to move. The bullocks were obsti- 
nate, and stood their ground, and mean- 
time the robber troop escaped. 

This being the day of the great Cal- 
cutta “races,” we were duly taken there, 
but did not find them specially interesting, 
being only a dull edition of an English 
course. The chief amusement lay in 
watching the intense excitement of the 
natives, who solaced themselves between 
whiles with flying paper kites, a nice 
childish amusement for big men, as we 
thought, till we were told that the strings 
of the kites had been rubbed with dia- 
mond dust, and that the object is to fly 
above your antagonist, and then, drawing 
down your kite sharply, cut his string, so 
that this became a favorite vehicle for 
gambling. Then we understood why half 
the population seemed to have entered 
their second childhood. The same game 
finds equal favor in Japan, where grey- 
haired men rejoice like children in cutting 
the string of a rival kite. 

Here | received my first lesson in the 
antagonism of races; a gentleman of our 
party suddenly insisting on my changing 
places with him, for what cause I could 
not divine, till he pointed out that a very 
handsome and beautifully dressed native 
lad had taken the seat next to mine! He 
was the sort of boy who, should he visit 
Britain, would be the petted darling of 
London drawing-rooms. I felt horribly 
annoyed at having moved, but the lad 
seemed to think it quite natural; his race 
gets accustomed to such humiliation at 
our hands. I remember my dismay when, 
speaking of a restive horse whose pranc- 
ing blocked the narrow road, I called to 
my friend to wait, as the beast would not 
let me pass, whereupon his rider, just 
tinged with color, at once. thought I re- 
ferred to himself, and most courteously 
tried to explain that indeed it was the 
fault of the horse and not his! ! 

As to a native travelling in the same 
railway carriage with you, it is a thing 
almost unheard of. But the unfortunate 
half-castes are treated with most supreme 
contempt. (Eurasians they are politely 
called, being a combination of Europe and 
Asia.) They are for the most part an un- 
usually intelligent and industrious race, 
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almost invariably well educated and daily 
occupying more and more positions of 
trust. Fortunately for them, they are a 
sufficiently large and important body to 
form their own society, as they are de- 
spised alike by brown men and white, in 
whose eyes a dash of the tar-brush is the 
worst form of evil. So there is an utter 
lack of sympathy between all shades of 
color, and the owner ofa white skin seems 
to consider himself at liberty to treat his 
darker brethren, no matter how highly 
educated, with an insolent contempt, amaz- 
ing to a new-comer, and humiliating to 
witness. You very,soon find out that the 
old command to “honor all men” has, 
like a good many other injunctions, been 
practically expunged from the Anglo-In- 
dian Bible, or applies only to such as own 
pale faces. 

Leaving the racecourse, we followed the 
multitude in a round of the principal shops, 
all gayly decorated in honor of the season. 
The chief lounge seemed to be at Wil- 
son’s Hotel, the ground floor of whichis a 
great shop, combining all trades, milliners 
and tailors, boots and bonnets, sugar- 
plums and cutlery, perfumes and wools, 
wines and groceries ; in short, everything 
you can put a name upon. The great 
stands of Christmas cakes were worthy 
of Gunter’s, and a large Christmas-tree 
was an additional attraction to all the little 
folk. 

The ornamental cakes are supposed to 
be especially dear to the English heart, 
and the number of these presented on 
Christmas morning by the various trades- 
men to their employers is startling. I saw 
about a dozen on one lady’s table. Be- 
sides these things, trays of all manner of 
sweetmeats, fruits, and flowers are pre- 
sented: sometimes by the servants them- 
selves, who come upto make their salaam, 
and generally expect to receive a Christ- 
mas dacksheish —in other words, Christ- 
mas doxes, a term which in olden times 
was probably derived from the East, as 
the slang of later days vulgarized the Hin- 
doo word cheese, a thing, and “ quite the 
thing ” became “ quite the cheese.” 

Hearing that there was to bea grand 
midnight mass at the Roman Catholic 
cathedral, we thought we could not better 
employ our Christmas-eve than by attend- 
ing it. However, it proved a woful disap- 
pointment. Arriving very early, we had 


to watch the assembling of the congrega- 
tion, who almost without exception were 
Portuguese and _ half-castes, dressed in | 
those gaudy and most unbecoming colors 
which they generally affect, and as a rule, 
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the older and uglier the women, the more 
brilliant and fashionable their European 
attire. All the seats were locked, so the 
congregation stood crowding the aisles, 
till, at the last moment, a verger came, 
and, unlocking each pew, drove the peo- 
ple in like sheep, all chattering and laugh- 
ing. At midnight the organ struck up 
rapid opera music, and the mass which 
followed was a few shades more solemn. 
We did not wait to hear whether, as in the 
cathedral at Malaga, the organ would in- 
dulge in ludicrous imitations of the don- 
key’s bray, the low of the oxen, cock- 
crowing, the wailing cry of an infant, and 
other voices from the stable of Bethle- 
hem, for we were thankful to slip quietly 
away, and escape into the clear starlight 
that it might whisper to us some message 
from the Syrian plains and the manger- 
cradle, and help us to forget the jarring 
incongruity of the scene we had just left. 
We found a more congenial service in 
the early morning, at the English cathe- 
dral; and, though it is difficult to think of 
Christmas-day apart from glossy holly and 
crisp frost and snow, this had all the 
charm of an early Easter morning, with 
birds singing, and rooks cawing in the 
tall trees outside ; while through the open 
windows the sweet, cool breeze stole in, 
laden with the scent of flowers. The 
churches, too, are all decorated with flow- 
ers, and with the scarlet Poyntsetzia 
leaves. The cathedral was built by the 
late Bishop Wilson, and partakes of the 
ugliness of all our churches in India. It 
looks well in miniature, however, as you 
may judge from the alabaster model pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Collecting the offertory in an Indian 
church is a curious and very lengthy pro- 
ceeding. From a fiction that the coinage 
is too heavy to carry about (it is really 
precisely the same as our own, including 
every silver coin, from a threepenny-bit to 
a florin, a/éas rupee), hardly any one keeps 
money about him, so the plate is handed 
round, full of slips of paper and pencils, 
and every one writes down his name, ad- 
dress, and subscription, or, occasionally, 
that of his neighbor! These are collected 
with infinite trouble on the following day, 
when, the effect of the stirring appeal 
having worn off, the generous fit has like- 
wise subsided, and the collector is liable 





to be kept waiting so long, and the coin 
to be at length given so grudgingly, as to 
| have sometimes called for remonstrance 
| from the pulpit. 

| Speaking of the rapid variations of tem- 
| perature in the inclination for almsgiving, 
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I recollect the late Bishop of Oxford re- 
lating, with infinite humor, a lady’s ac- 
count of the effect of one of his own 
sermons. She went to church determined 
to give a sovereign to a given object, but 
so eloquent and heart-stirring was his ap- 
peal that instead of the sovereign she 
produced a five-pound note. However, 
instead of an offertory, there was merely 
a collection at the door, and as the church 
was crowded it took her some time to get 
so far — so long in fact that her enthusi- 
asm had quite cooled down; and though 
she did not, like a good many of her neigh- 
bors, look the other way when the plate 
was handed to her, she did replace the 
five-pound note in her purse, and once 
more produced the sovereign! 

Another peculiarity of the churches in 
India is the punkah, which, as you know, 
is a framework of wood covered with 
cloth, and with a deep white frill. Rows 
of these hang from end to end of the 
church, suspended from the ceiling, and 
are swung by ropes, which pass through 
holes in the wall, and are pulled by natives 
(in private houses there are relays of 
punkah coolies, who relieve guard night 
and day) Why some simple machine 
has never been devised to do this tedious 
work is matter for wonder, but some one 
suggests that no machine would do it for 
sixpence a day, which is the wage of 
these men — certainly none would be so 
noiseless. And the gentle Hindoohas no 
objection to work that merely involves 
sitting stilland pulling arope. The effect 
of these rows of great, white-frilled fans, 
chasing one another irregularly, up and 
down the church, is positively bewilder- 
ing. Sometimes they seem to overtake 
those in front of them, then they are just 
left behind. After a while, as you watch 
them, the effect becomes soporific. To 
the parson it must be exceedingly irksome 
to preach to an invisible conyregation, 
now revealed for a second, now again hid- 
den in white, moving clouds of cotton, 

But at least he is spared the infliction 
to which his brethren in England must 
submit, of preaching to a sniffling, sneez- 
ing, coughing Christmas congregation, 
such as must sorely try the temper of one 
who has burnt the midnight oil in prepar- 
ing close arguments, the thread of which 
is thus, in Britain, so often ruthlessly and 
hopelessly destroyed. 

Here, the natives seem to have a monop- 
oly of “ barking,” and it is heartrending 
to hear the hollow, consumptive coughs 
from which so many suffer. Even in 
these bitterly cold nights a great number 





sleep in the open air, merely wrapping 
their blanket cloak over their heads, per- 
haps taking what shelter they can find 
in the open verandahs. And yet they 
suffer far more from cold than we do, and 
their poor, frugal diet cannot add much to 
the internal heat. So, again and again 
through the night, when some extra se- 
vere fit of coughing in the street below 
rouses you to look out, you will see these 
lean, spare creatures, who minister so 
well to your luxuries, shivering over their 
little fire, or seeking what warmth and 
comfort they can extract from their hub- 
ble-bubble. 

This last is a great institution, being 
the native pipe, and never very long out 
of sight and hearing. All night long you 
are sure to hear some one thus solacing 
himself. For the tobacco and fire being 
placed in a cup at one end of a tube, and 
the mouthpiece at the other, the middle 
of the tube, which is bent double, rests in 
a vase of water; thus the smoke is cooled; 
but every whiff causes a bubbling, gur- 
gling noise, like the boiling of a pot. 
This, and the incessant shrill cries of the 
kites, are the two sounds most thoroughly 
associated with every time and place in 
India. 

The great bond of tobacco seems one 
of the few points of sympathy between 
dark skins and fair. The sahib’s call is 
never responded to with such alacrity as 
when he shouts for fire, “Ag dau,” and 
forthwith a burning coal or wood is 
brought, sometimes carried in small tongs, 
but more frequently zz ¢he hand of one of 
these salamanders! Even the good fel- 
lowship of the pipe is not, however, above 
all risk, and it is said that many instances 
have occurred in which travellers have 
been drugged by some treacherous com- 
panion, who has contrived to introduce 
detura into their tobacco; this being a 
powerful narcotic, stupefies the smokers, 
and leaves them an easy prey to robbers. 

Nothing strikes a new-comer more curi- 
ously than the custom of driving for 
pleasure in the dark. For though in- 
stinct very quickly teaches you not to face 
the sun without a very thick sun-hat (a hat 
like a huge mushroom made of white pith), 
and a white cover for your umbrella, nev- 
ertheless the light is so beautiful and so 
pleasant that you long to be out all day; 
instead of which, the daily life-duty of the 
evening drive on the Esplanade or the 
Mall begins at sunset; and India has none 
of that twilight (the pleasantest hour of 
home life) that comes “ ’twixt the gloam- 
ing and the mirk.” 
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The carriages come round at their ap- 
pointed hour; good English carriages, 
driven by splendid natives in, brilliant 
robes and large, gay turbans, with atten- 
dant grooms (one of whom runs beside 
each horse), and if you start at once you 
may reach the Esplanade (the Rotten Row 
of Calcutta) just as the sun is sinking in 
a flood of golden light behind the forest 
of tall black masts. For thé drive runs 
alongside the Hoogly, which is so deep 
that ships of very heavy tonnage find 
anchorage close to the shore, adding all 
the picturesque details of marine life to 
the endless variety of the scene. You 
will see no elephants, for these are not 
allowed in the streets, save at specified 
hours, for fear of frightening horses. But 
there are people of all sorts and colors, 
riding, driving, or walking. 

Among the latter are innumerable young 
baboos * in white robes, and bareheaded. 
I know not how they came to adopt a 
custom so foreign to Hindoo fashion, 
which heaps endless yards of cloth upon 
the head, increasing the turban in propor- 
tion to the respect due to the day, or the 
presence in which they stand. They still 
abstain from stockings, but substitute 
patent-leather shoes of English manufac 
ture for the usual native slipper, in conse- 
quence of a decree which allows such 
shoes to be kept on in any court, whereas 
all native shoes must be put off, in accor- 
dance with their own customs. 

By the time you have completed one 
turn along the Esplanade it is so dark 
that you require lamps, which it is com- 
pulsory for every one to light. Then for 
perhaps an hour, people drive up and 
down in the dark, going at a foot’s pace, 
wearisome to a degree. 

One thing which you cannot fail to no- 
tice is the multitude of grooms on foot, 
carrying yaks’ tails, wherewith to flip away 
the flies. Not only has every horse his 
own syce (or groom), but the groom is 
supposed never to lose sight of his horse. 
However long a ride his master may go, 
or at whatever pace, the groom must run 
alongside — and a famous runner he al- 
most invariably is. Occasionally he helps 
himself along by holding on by the horse’s 
tail. In like manner with carriage-horses; 
the coachman is simply a driver, and 
while he sits in state on the box, the 
grooms must keep up with the carriage 
ready to be at the horses’ heads the mo- 
ment they stop. The amount of running 
thus entailed is something enormous, and 


* Clerks, 





certainly moves the compassion of a new- 
comer, though the old Indian considers it 
a matter of course. 

It is strange to think how recently it 
was the custom even in Britain to keep 
running footmen, who should be ready to 
accompany their master’s carriage, lest it 
should stick in ruts or streams or other- 
wise come to grief. Sir Walter Scott 
mentions having seen these with his own 
eyes. They were also very generally em- 
ployed in Germany and Austria in the 
beginning of the present century, but were 
said seldom to live more than three or 
four years, and then most frequently died 
of consumption. The distance which 
these men sometimes ran, in an amazingly* 
short space of time, have been recorded 
among the strange feats of pedestrianism. 
Every runner bore a Jong, light pole with 
a hollow knob at the top, in which he 
might carry a hard-boiled egg or some 
such light refreshment, and this is said to 
be the origin of the long, silver-headed 
cane, still carried by footmen when hang- 
ing on in state behind a London carriage. 

When the ceremony of the drive is over, 
then comes dinner with sundry agreeable 
peculiarities; those delightful armchairs 
all round the table, and flowers in every 
finger-glass — probably a rose and a sprig 
of verbena in each —and the table itself 
so gracefully decorated — perhaps with 
leaves of the scar’et Poyntsetzia and deli- 
cate sprays and tendrils of the vine. 
These Brownies do love flowers, and are 
very dainty in their use of them. They 
are forever bringing you offerings thereof, 
and your rooms and table are always 
adorned as a matter of course. The 
plates, too, are a novelty, resembling a 
dinner-plate laid on a soup-plate, with a 
hole in the rim to receive boiling water. 
Thus the cold breeze from the punkah 
does not cool the gravy; nor are the dishes 
chilled when carried through the open air, 
from the kitchen, which is generally at 
some distance from the house. Of course 
a heap of such plates must be frightfully 
heavy to carry, but I rather think that a 
washing of dishes goes on close to the 
dining-room door, which diminishes the 
number in use. 

Here as elsewhere, the value of every- 
thing depeads en the difficulty of pro 
curing it, therefore a recherché dessert 
generally includes grapes — not the beau- 
tiful well-grown bunches of our hot-houses, 
still covered with purple bloom and shaded 
by their own fresh leaves; but single 
grapes, generally, if not invariably white, 
sold in circular boxes like French plums, 
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They are cut from the bunch, and packed 
between layers of cotton-wool to exclude 
the air, and thus they are brought, with 
other stores of dried fruits, apples, and 
pomegranates, from the far away moun- 
tains of Caubul seven hundred miles dis- 
tant, by Caubulee or Afghan merchants; 
fine men, but the wildest, weirdest-looking 
beings you can imagine, the very strangest 
contrast to the smooth-shaven natives of 
the plains. They pitch their camp outside 
some city, where they find ready sale for 
their herds of strong, sure-footed ponies, 
as also for their Persian kittens, lovely, 
silky creatures of every color, with great 
bushy tails. They have pure white kit- 
tens, and jet-black kittens, kittens grey or 
piebald, kittens brindled, kittens yellow 
or sand-colored, in short such kittens as 
would rejoice all cat-loving hearts. Some 
of the white kittens are blue-eyed, large, 
beautiful, and of the brightest celestial 
blue, like lovely china. The law of com- 
pensation, however, makes them pay dear 
for this attraction, as the owners of such 
blue eyes are invariably deaf. 
C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


From The Queen. 
MATCH-MAKING IN COUNTY MAYO. 


THE Irish peasant is the most prosaic 
being where marriage is concerned, and 
the question of romance never enters his 
head when making a match for his son or 
daughter. The subject is simply one of 
pounds, shillings, and pence ; and whether 
the proposed husband or wife has a good 
fortune or not is the essential part of the 
matter. As soon as the peasant girl is 
considered by her parents old enough to 
be married — she is generally over twenty 
then — they begin to look out for a suit- 
able partner for her. Perhaps there are 
several other daughters, and, as it is an 
unalterable law with the Mayo Celt that 
the younger may not marry until the elder 
is provided for, it is necessary that a 
match should be made for the strong, 
rosy-cheeked girl who has passed her life 
in working in her father’s fields before 
husbands can be found for her sisters. 
The mother having revolved the question 
-a her mind, hints to hey husband that the 
time has come to find a bridegroom for 
Nora, Acting upon this suggestion, he 
takes a friend into his confidence, and 
goes the very next market-day to thx 
neighboring town, where he meets the 
father of some eligible “ boy.” With but 
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few preliminary remarks, he launches 
forth on the matrimonial subject upon 
which his thoughts are running, while his 
friend enlarges in vague terms on the more 
delicate one of the dowry. As the bar- 
gain cannot be made in the street, the 
contracting parties repair to a public- 
house, where they noisily argue the ques- 
tion of the girl’s fortune over their whisky 
and water. Very often this fortune is £40 
in cash, a cow, and perhaps a calf or pig. 
Sometimes the sum of money is more, and 
well-to-do tenants have been known to 
give £100. The whole of this fortune is 
never paid down at once, half being given 
on the wedding-day, and the remainder on 
the birth of the first child. In some cases, 
where the couple have no children, a 
bitter feud arises between the husband 
and his father-in-law, and long and angry 
discussions on the subject of payment 
take place whenever the two meet. To 
match the girl’s fortune, the “boy ” must 
have some equivalent — a house, or a few 
acres of land; and the two fathers shout 
and gesticulate, and grow angry and ami- 
able in turns while striking the bargain. 
Both want a great deal, and both object to 
giving too much. Thesimple question of 
adding or not adding a pig to the dowry 
may conclude or break off the negotiation. 
If, however, everything is satisfactorily 
settled, the bride’s mother returns to her 
home, and, calling her daughter, who, un- 
aware of her parents’ projects for her 
future, is, perhaps, digging in some field, 
bids her put on her best clothes and come 
to the town, as her match has just been 
made. If the gir) is not in love with some 
other man, which is unlikely, as most 
Mayo girls scorn to marry for “ lowe ” (as 
they call it), she will cheerfully obey the 
command. She may, perhaps, be takena 
little by surprise at the suddenness of the 
arrangement, but she will scarcely be 
fluttered even if she has been — as I know 
one girl was — summoned from her work 
to marry a man of whose existence she 
was ignorant untilthat moment. As soon 
as she reaches the town, she goes with 
her mother to the shop, and is led at once 
to the room where the bridal party are 
making merry over their whisky. It is 
the etiquette (and Mayo peasants are as 
strong about points of etiquette as any 
Belgravian G.ime sould be) for her to sit 
by the bridegroom’s side and drink with 
him ; but she is sometimes so ignorant of 
what her “lover” is like, that she often 
seats herself by the wrong person, and is 
only made aware of her mistake by the 
laughter of the assembled company. One 
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girl who committed this error, said, in 
speaking of it aftewards, “1 knew I fwas 
to marry a Brennan, and I knew Tom 
Brennan by meetin’ him. that ways at 
dances and wakes, so I hoped it fwas him 
I fwas to marry, and I just sat by him, 
and they all cried out, ‘It’s not Tom, it’s 
John!’ and I niver havin’ seen John be- 
fore.” After a great deal of noisy mirth, 
the whole party descend to the shop 
(which, like most of this kind of places 
in small towns in Ireland, is generally half 
a public-house and half a cloth-shop), and 
the bridegroom buys a hat or a shawl for 
the girl. At 5s p.m. the next day the mar- 
riage takes place, and the couple return to 
the bride’s home accompanied by such of 
the neighbors as have been invited to the 
wedding feast. The food provided by the 
bride’s mother—whom Mayo etiquette 
does not allow to go to the chapel — is 
very simple, consisting of bacon and cab- 
bage, a roast goose, and perhaps, but not 
often, a leg of mutton. Tea and punch 
are handed round later onin the evening; 
and the feasting and jollity continue for 
more than half the night. Husband and 
wife remain here for a week, at the end of 
which time a fresh ceremony takes place. 
This is “the dragging home,” or bringing 
the bride to her husband’s house... As she 
arrives at the door of her new residence a 
cake made of oatmeal is broken over her 
head, and she is then carried across the 
threshold. A second wedding feast is 
held, and the guests dance, eat, and drink 
in turns. At the end of a month the bride 
may visit her old home, but she must not 
go near it till the four weeks have fully 
elapsed. Strange to say, these loveless 
marriages are seldom unhappy, and very 


FRIENDLY SpIDERS.— Spiders have often 
been celebrated, both in history and folk-lore, 
and many a prisoner has beguiled the weary 
hours of his captivity by making a pet of a 
spider. The Mahommedans venerate the spi- 
der on account of the legend that one of them 
saved their prophet by spinning a web in front 
of the cave where he lay concealed from his 
enemies. According to a rabbinical tradi- 
tion, a spider did a like service to King David, 
when hiding from the pursuit of Saul, by spin- 
ning her web across the mouth of the cave in 
which he was hiding, and Saul, thinking no 
one could be within, passed on. A similar 
fact is related in the “Acta Sanctorum,” of St. 
Felix, during the Decian persecution, who, 








few of the comely white-capped matrons 
of Mayo are miserable or ill-treated by 
their husbands. The worst stumbling- 
block in the way of the bride’s happiness 
is generally her mother-in-law, who, no 
matter how sweet-tempered or gentle ie 
girl may be, will always owe her a grudge 
for having married into the family. li 
fact, I think that the worst mothers-in- 
law in the world are the Mayo women; 
and if the bride has been unfortunate 
enough to have been brought by her hus- 
band into the same house with one of 
these jealous old dames, her chance of 
peace and happiness is very slight indeed. 
I know of very few couples where the 
husband is violent or brutal to his wife. 
As arule, the pair grow into an attach- 
ment for each other, looking upon their 
lot as fate, or, as they express it, “the 
will o’ God.” It must not be supposed 
from this that there are no love-matches 
in Mayo. The great time for marrying 
and giving in marriage is just before Lent, 
and many an ardent youth, afraid that his 
“colleen bawn” will be sold to some 
young man who has been “sending an 
account” (as wife-seeking is called) to her 
father, persuades Biddy or Maureen to 
elope with him. In sucha case, the girl, 
of course, goes to her lover without a for- 
tune; and the couple spend their honey- 
moon in the cottage of some kind-hearted 
neighbor, who will eventually try to make 
their peace with their parents. On the 
whole, marriage is not a lottery with the 
Irish peasant. He steps into it sure that 
if the £40 and the cow and the pig are 
there he will be tolerably prosperous, and 
that if they are not, well —it is fate, and 
the will of God. 


having passed a band of his persecutors with- 
out their recognizing him, and having even 
been asked by them if he could tell them 
where Felix then was (a question he did not 
deem it necessary to answer), turned aside and 
crept through a hole in a ruined old wall, 
across which a friendly spider lost no time in 
spinning a lovely web, which entirely covered 
the opening. Quickly discovering their mis- 
take, his persecutors retraced their steps in 
search of him, but their pursuit was fruitless, 
as they passed his hiding-place, not deeming 
it possible that any one could have penetrated 
an aperture so closely covered by a spider’s 
web. Month. 








